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WHY— 
The man who disarmed the Country is— 
A Traitor. 


Because— 7 
The immediate result of disarmament was to cause the whole of Europe and also 


Japan to arm themselves to the teeth—AND KNOWING THIS—this man still 
persisted to continue this treacherous policy—In spite of the gravest warnings from 
the Patriot Press and from the Heads of the Navy, Army and Air Force, HOW 
VITALLY IMPORTANT IT WAS TO ARM—What excuse, what reason, had this 
man to drag down the Country’s defences lower than they have ever been before 
EXCEPTING HIS DESIRE TO PLAY INTO THE HANDS OF OUR ENEMIES ? 


ODDITIES BY POY 


IT 15 THAT A STINGLESS 
BEE HAS BEEN EVOLVED IN 
RHODESIA. But we WAVE HEARD 
OF SADDER THINGS THAN THAT. A TooTHLess Lion —————— A Winaiess FLY 


FOR INSTANCE : 


\Ge 


ON THE OTHER HAND 
AND EVEN HOW EAGERLY WE WOULD WELCOME 


EYEeLess GuiDES THE CROAKLESS FROG AND THE BEAKLESS CROW 


Reprinted from the ‘‘ Daily Mail ” 
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MR. EDEN’S TRIUMPHS 


R. EDEN is marching from triumph to 
triumph. First the affair of the lemons, 
then the affair of the cauliflowers has pro- 

vided him with a dazzling victory. 


A fortnight ago 400 cases of lemons were im- 
pounded at the London docks. They professed 
to be the produce of Syria, but turned out to be of 
Italian origin, so they were promptly seized under 
the sanctions scheme. On Saturday 782 cases of 
cauliflowers suffered the same fate on the way to 
Covent Garden market. 


The Italian peasant is being hit; his Government 
is being irritated by such foolish pinpricks; and 
the Italian public is, naturally enough, retaliating 
by refusing to buy British goods. 


South Wales is feeling the pinch, having lost 
one of its best customers. And the people of our 
oldest Dominion, Newfoundland, have been 
plunged into grievous difficulty in a time of ex- 
treme depression. 


Normally they ship 200,000 cwt. of dried cod- 
fish to Italy. In the present season she has taken 
only 40,000 cwt. 


It is a cruel blow to Newfoundland’s poor 
fishermen, who have suffered so severely in recent 
years. 


But the greatest triumph of all, which so far has 
never been accomplished with such brilliance of 
technique in the history of any country’s foreign 
policy, is that MR. EDEN IS RAPIDLY CONVERT- 
ING THE POWER THAT WAS OUR WARM 
FRIEND, ITALY, INTO AN ENDURING ENEMY. 


It was a feat not easy to accomplish, but Mr. 
Eden appears to have accomplished it and some- 
thing more. 


For the news from Rome and Berlin, confirming 
that from Paris, certainly suggests that he has 
pushed Italy and Germany into one another’s arms. 
Italy has obvious reasons for fearing a German 


advance towards Trieste. But she can scarcely be 
expected to remain our ally and friend when Mr. 
Eden is daily prodding her. 


What makes this change in the European 
situation more serious is that Italy and Germany, 
in company with Japan, whom the League of 
Nations has consistently antagonised, would pro- 
vide an entente with fighting resources sufficient 
to meet and defeat the whole world. 


Incidentally, Mr. Eden has in a few weeks 
deprived France of Italy’s support, which it had 
taken the French Foreign Office five years of con- 
stant endeavour to obtain. He has thus placed 
France, as that distinguished French soldier 
General Niessel has stated, in an ‘* absolutely 
critical position in the event of war with 
Germany. 


Discussions are known to be proceeding at the 
present moment between Rome and Berlin. The 
Locarno Pact is believed to have been one of the 
subjects of these conversations. IS THE DE- 
NUNCIATION OF THIS PACT CLOSE AT HAND? 


Readers of The Daily Mail will know that we 
never attached any very serious importance to the 
Pact’s promises. But were it torn up, this would 
indicate Germany’s intention at an early date to 
challenge the provisions in the Treaty of Versailles 
forbidding the presence of troops in the demili- 
tarised zone on the Rhine. In short, it looks as 
though Mr. Eden, with the support of a cohort of 
reckless prelates, journalists, and politicians, were 
injuring our friends and BUILDING UP AGAINST 
GREAT BRITAIN A COALITION WHICH MAY 
CHALLENGE HER VERY EXISTENCE. 


Mr. Eden opposed M. Laval’s peace plan a few 
weeks ago on the strength of the parrot-cry that 
it ‘‘ would reward the aggressor.” As the result 
of prolonging the present state of world-tension 
Great Britain may have to reward many aggressors 
against herself with cuts from the British Empire. 


Is dangerous Mr. Eden worth the price that will 
ultimately have to be paid for his proficiency in 
the gentle art of making enemies 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Public Liability No. 1 

The Garden of Eden, as everybody knows, was 
ruined by a snake. The sanctioneers’ Eden, it 
would appear, is to be saved by a pig—and a Jugo- 
Slavian pig at that. 


It was revealed in the House last night that as an 
inducement to the Jugo-Slavians to gollop their 
sanctions with zest our kindly Government has, 
among other concessions, raised their quota of pig- 
exports to this country from 260 to 660 cwt. a week. 


That will please the Pig Marketing Board, 
whose pig prices to the British farmer are already 
fixed so low, owing to the Board of Trade’s failure 
to keep the foreigners down to their quotas, that 
no pigs are forthcoming for the British bacon 
factories. 


* * 


Britain Pays 

Needless to say, Jugo-Slavia is only the first 
country for whose sanctionary co-operation rich 
Uncle John is to pay through the nose. Greece, 
we are told, is ‘‘ preparing a memorandum,” and 
the other score or so of sanctioneer countries will 
soon be flocking round for their hand-outs. 


The British taxpayer will pay, not merely 
because Article XVI of the Covenant in effect says 
so, but because dangerous Mr. Eden has jockeyed 
this country into a position in which it must either 
bribe all the other countries to pretend to enforce 
sanctions against Italy or ignominously call the 
whole thing off. 


We say “‘ pretend to ’’ advisedly. It is a reason- 
able assumption that however much bribe money 
we hand over to the Jugo-Slavian or any other 
Government, the crates of Italian lemons and cauli- 
flowers marked ‘‘ Produce of Austria ” or ‘‘ Made 
in Germany ”’ will not elsewhere be the subject of 


the gimlet-eyed scrutiny that greets them at the 
London docks. 


This bribing of other nations to blockade Italy 
economically in the name of the League of Nations 
is a gross and unprecedented breach of the laws of 
neutrality. If Italy does not treat it as a casus 
belli, it is because sanctions, instead of doing her 
any real harm, are merely injuring the country that 
is paying for them. 

It is a big bill we shall have to foot before we 
are through with sanctions. It is a@ still bigger 
bill, perhaps, that we shall have to foot before we 
are through with Mr. Eden. We have seen that 
dangerous gentleman at work. We saw his brave 
effort to turn Germany against us by his inflam- 
matory remarks at Geneva on the subject of 
Danzig. We have seen our ancient friendship and 
our valuable trade with Italy disappear, never to 


return. 


* 
* 


Too Expensive 

Who knows what else he is up to? Who knows 
what meddlesome trouble Public Liability No. 1 
is hatching in the seclusion of the Foreign Office ? 
What may he not be saying to this Ambassador 
or that? What folly or danger is there into which 
the egocentricity of a somewhat superior person 
with no discretion and a sharp tongue cannot 
plunge us? 

Can we afford dangerous Mr. Eden with the 
European situation rapidly deteriorating? At a 
time when it is absolutely vital that we should have 
at the Foreign Office a Minister whose coolness and 
discretion—qualities which Mr. Eden’s greatest 
admirers will not claim for him—go hand in hand 
with detachment, experience and a profound know- 
ledge of the mind and temper of his own and other 
nations, is Mr. Eden the man for the job? 


Evening News. 
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Communism and Italy 

The Belgian Newspaper La Presse says :—The 
recent manoeuvres of the Socialist and Communist 
Front are directed again Italy because she is the 
one really disciplined nation of the world. 


The present Italo-Abyssinian conflict enables us 
to distinguish the friends and sympathisers of 
Moscow who have now collected round the 
Ethiopian Camp in the hope of strengthening their 
attack on Italy and Fascism. 


Naturally, as Italy is a country where order and 
discipline prevail, and where the people live and 
work in peace and concord, that country must 
expect to draw to itself the hatred of the enemies 
of all peace and order. 


It naturally follows fervent upholders of 
** Sanctions ’’ are the Communists who hope in 
this way to bring about the end of the Fascist 
regime which has given back to the Italian people 
the splendour of olden days and is attracting to 
them more and more the understanding and 
sympathy of other countries. 


The International is organising in all countries 
the Proletariat Revolution, which will in the end 
bring about a general civil war with the middle 
classes. 

To do this war must be promoted in every 
country and at any cost. 


* * 
Abuse of the Red Cross 


The correspondent of a Prague Newspaper— 
The Narodni Listy—says:—So far as my know- 
ledge goes, I believe that there has never been a 
war in which the use of the Red Cross has been 
such a farce as in Abyssinia. 

The Abyssinians have not the least idea of the 
significance of the symbol. 

The residence of the Governor is an example; 
it is decorated with a huge red cross to prevent 
the Italians bombarding it. 

According to an account published in an 
English newspaper the Abyssians have a 
marvellously organised Red Cross service. 

Private houses are included in these organisa- 
tions of which they are separate sections. 

The fact is that the ingenuous English 
correspondent simply took for sections of the Red 
Cross the houses of ill-fame all of which are in 
Abyssinian towns marked by a red cross. 


Litvinoff and Soviet Plans 

It was in December, 1917, that M. Litvinoff, who 
has any number of aliases, in applying to our 
Government for a permit for Russia, was granted 
a special ‘‘ No Return Permit.’’ While in this 
country during the war he was reported to be in 


touch with various German agents, and also to be 
actively employed in checking recruiting amongst 


the Jews of the East End, and to be concerned jp 
the circulation of seditious literature brought to 
him by a Jewish emissary from Moscow. It was 
his secretary—J. Fineberg—who figured in the 
revolutionary Leeds conference of June, 1917, when 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, amongst others calling 
the meeting, bade us ‘‘ Follow Russia! ”’ 


As regards these various aliases of M, Litvinoff, 
the following extract from Mrs. Webster's 
“* Surrender of an Empire ”’ gives details :— 

Meyer Genoch Moisevitch Wallach, alias Litvinoff, 
sometimes known as Maxim Litvinov or Maximovitch, 
who had at various times the other revolutionary aliases 
of Gustave Graf, Finkelstein, Buchmann and Harrison, 
was a Jew of the artisan class born in 1876. His 
revolutionary career dated from 1901, after which date he 
was continuously under supervision of the police and 
arrested on several occasions. It was in 1906, when he 
was engaged in smuggling arms into Russia, that he 


lived in St. Petersburg under the name of Gustave Graf. 
In 1908 he was arrested in Paris in connection with the 
robbery of 250,000 roubles of Government money in Tiflis 
in the preceding year. He was, however, merely 
deported from France. 

Our Governments of the War days had sized up 
M. Litvinoff as a desperate and_ treacherous 
character. Later it may be recalled that in the 
debate in the House of Lords on 26th March, 1924, 
on Anglo-Russian_ relations, Lord Curzon 
expressed the opinion that while permanent 
exclusion of the Soviet Government from recogni- 
tion might be impossible, our Socialist Govern- 
ment under Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, with the late 
Mr. Arthur Henderson as Foreign Secretary, 
should have at least secured some sort of assurance 
of decent behaviour. 

** 
* 


An Unscrupulous Agitator 


This they had not attempted to do, and 
then, in describing the conference which was 
taking place, Lord Curzon referred to the Secretary 
General—M. Rothstein—as having been for years 
past ‘‘the most inveterate and unscrupulous 
agitator, whether in this country or in Russia, 
against British interests,’’ and he added :— 

But he does not stand alone. There is M. Rakovsky, 
and one of the most important members of the Conference 
is to be M. Litvinoff. I know M. Litvinoff. I was 4 
member of the Government which had to turn him out 
of this country during the war. In the early days of the 
war he was admitted for a time as a sort of irregular 
Russian representative in this country, but so desperate 
were his intrigues that we had to turn him out, and on 
subsequent occasions whenever there was to be a confer: 
ence here which it was suggested that M. Litvinoff 
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should attend, one of the things that made Mr. Lloyd 
George perfectly furious was the suggestion that this 
very man should be readmitted. 


Yet this past week he has been admitted again, 
and not only admitted, but honoured. His 
selection by the Soviet Government to represent 
them at the Royal Funeral was nothing but an 
insult to this nation. But our Conservative 
Ministers now submit to things at which Mr. 
Lloyd George drew the line, and luncheons were 
given in M, Litvinoff’s honour, if such a word can 
be emploved where he is concerned, by Mr. 
Anthony Eden and Mr. Duff Cooper, as well as 
by Sir Robert Vansittart, Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State of the Foreign Office. 


* * 
* 


Impudence 

There can be no good thing come to this country 
from any conversations with M. Litvinoff as repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Government. At Geneva, 
where he should never have been allowed, he is 
always prating of peace when the Soviet Govern- 
ment is the main disturbing element in the world 
and its military budget is far in excess of any other 
nation. In last week’s Patriot attention was called 
to his lecture to the League on 23rd January, when 
he stated that ‘‘ the independence of China is being 
infringed, and one after another of its provinces 
taken away from it.’’ This reference to Japan in 
the north is the most colossal impudence, seeing 
that the Japanese forces have had to take action to 
prevent the further spread of Bolshevism, for which 
the Soviet Government is ceaselessly working, and 
only last week the formation was reported by the 
Japanese authorities of local Soviets in Hopeh. All 
the trouble that came to a head in China in 1931-32 
was due to Bolshevik machinations, and, what is 
not generally known is that Outer Mongolia has 
been entirely Sovietised, this large territory being 
practically annexed by the U.S.S.R. after the 
revolution which was engineered in 1921, without 
one word of protest from the League of Nations. 


Red Machinations 


It seems impossible to make our people under- 
stand how these incessant active hostilities are 
being carried on not only in China but against this 
country and the whole Empire, and they are almost 
entirely ignorant of, or indifferent to, the monstrous 
influence of Soviet agents in our home affairs. 
Conditions have not changed in the least over a 
number of years. The facts were given in The 
Patriot of 8rd March, 1932 :— 

How many of our people ever heard of the negotiations 
detween envovs from Moscow and our Trade Union Soviet 
n 1925, which prepared the 1926 strike, and cost us, 
firstly, £28,000,000 for buying a six months’ truce, then 
the nntold millions of loss. directly or indirectlv, result- 
ing from the strike? The never-ceasing strikes and 
troubles in many industries are to-dav produced or helped 

our enemies, and are submitted to in a general 
cowardly silence, while our intellectnals prate of ideals 
and progress and of the “ failure of capitalism.” 


Then as regard the idea, now current, that 
Bolshevism can be adopted without the diabolical 
events with which it was introduced in Russia, that 
was never in Lenin’s mind. In April, 1918, in a 
report on the task of the Soviet Power, he said :— 


‘‘ Meanwhile it would be the greatest folly and the 
most senseless Utopianism to suppose that the transition 
from Capitalism to Socialism is possible without com- 
pulsion and without dictatorship. The Marxian theory 
has long ago and in the most positive manner taken a 
stand against this petty-bourgeois democratic and 
anarchist nonsense . Every great revolution, but 
especially the Socialist revolution—even if there had been 
no external war—is unthinkable without an internal war; 
that is, civil war, which implies even greater disorder 
than external war. The stupidity is evident of the 
chatter about democratic unity, the dictatorship of the 
democracy, the universal democratic front and snch like 
silly twaddle. Anyone who has not learnt from the 
course of the Russian Revolution of 1917-18 that half-and- 
half measures are impossible must be fina'ly dropped. 
We conquered through the methods of suppression.” 


And as to the elements making up the Bolshevik 
State the report of the Seventh World Congress of 
the Communist International, held in Moscow last 
summer, and issued by the Anti-Comintern, gives 
a good summary of the position as follows :— 


The Comintern is an international order, a world 
Communist party, that is endeavouring to over- 
throw all existing State, social and economic 
systems by force. The aims and the methods of 
this organisation are not only political but criminal 
in nature. 


The Soviet Union, ruled dictatorially by the 
leading section (Bolshevik) of the Comintern, is 
regarded, applied and developed as the basis for 
the Communist World Revolution. 


The Red Army is the weapon created to insure 
this basis and to wage the offensive revolutionary 
war against the non-Communist States. 


The Party Dictator, Stalin, at present is univer- 
sally recognised as the leader of the Soviet Union 
and the Comintern. He is neither a Russian nor a 
Georgian National Revolutionist, but rather has 
always been a world-revolutionary Communist. 
The Soviet Union and the Red Army are only 
weapons to him for carrying out the Communist 
World Revolution, 


These are facts which not only concern every 
responsible statesman who has to take the existence 
and the political aims of the Soviet Union into 
account. The nature and the extent of the aims 
of this organisation, which is bent on overthrowing 
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the world, will affect the interests of all people 
throughout the world. ‘The fate of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the Soviet Union should serve as a 
warning to all civilised nations, so that they may 
recognise the magnitude of the danger, and meet it 
accordingly. 

As this report states these are facts, and our 
National Government meet the danger by giving 
M. Litvinoff interviews. It is a degrading thing 
that British Ministers should have any connection 
with a man with his record and as representative of 
a government carrying on this warfare against the 
world. To imagine that the interests of the nation 
demand such relations is an indication of the 
distance present-day British Ministers have fallen 
from statesmanship and political rectitude. 


The Patriot. 


Europe and Security 


On leaving London a week ago the political 
leaders of Europe found themselves again face to 
face in Paris. They talked with each other and 
with MM. Sarraut and Flandin. They included 
Prince Starhemberg, Dr. Hodza, the Czecho- 
Slovak Prime Minister, and M. Titulescu. There 
was King Carol of Rumania and Prince Paul of 
Yugoslavia. It was those who attracted the main 
limelight. But it was a limelight that oddly 
revealed much that was not there. Imaginations 
ran riot among the Paris commentators. The 
Archduke Otto, for instance, incontinently and un- 
wisely left Brussels for Paris, but it is now 
established that Prince Starhemberg did not even 
see him. 


* 


An Ill Wind 


The interesting thing that results is that Austria 
was once again proved to be the main index of 
peace or war in Europe. As there is no wind that 
blows nobody any good, the economic and financial 
weakness of Germany has strengthened Herr von 
Schuschnigg’s hands in the measures he is taking 
to safeguard Austria’s independence. He himself 
is a frank monarchist. But he is also a wise man. 
Both he and Prince Starhemberg recognise that, 
whereas a Habsburg restoration could rightly be 
claimed as a matter of wholly domestic concern 
to Austria, yet at the present time it would have 
foreign repercussions inimical to Austria’s own 


interests. 


* * 
* 


Danubian Understanding 

Circumstances have made it possible for Herr 
von Schuschnigg to cultivate a better relationship 
with the Little Entente. His visit to Prague in the 
middle of last month has already produced the 
excellent result that a commercial treaty is now 
assured. The breaking down of the fantastic 
economic barriers that divide the Danubian 


countries, to their common misfortune, may 
reasonably be expected to be the fore-runner of ap 
equally valuable diplomatic understanding. Up. 
happy Yugoslavia is the main stumbling block. 
But there are others. 


Fortunately the Archduke Otto has made himself 
so universally unpopular that he has himself re. 
moved his own danger. It was Prince 
Starhemberg’s intention to visit Brussels to warn 
him that his return to Vienna could not at present 
be entertained. Other less wise counsellors pre. 
vailed, and Otto began the journeyings which have 
so promptly and unanimously been condemned, 
even by his own true friends. 


The way is thus clear for a_ still further 
strengthening of the bonds uniting the countries 
that border upon Germany. The frank, un- 
pleasant fact has to be faced that Germany’s vast, 
quick, and intensive process of arming herself is 
the main cause of European uneasiness, and the 
main motive of counter-rearmament throughout 


Bj 


Europe. The British Government a year ago put 
on record its reluctant aoceptance of the proved 
need to repair Britain’s armed defences. The 
process of rearmament is now seriously afoot in 
Britain. It would be wise of Herr Hitler, if he 
truly be the pacific man he claims to be, to reflect, 
while there is yet time, upon the fear of war that 
he himself creates. 


** 
* 


The German Danger 


In short, what is happening in Europe is nothing 
less crude than the search for collective security 
against a potential German danger. Herr Hitler 
could stop it by publicly burning ‘‘ Mein Kampf” 
in the streets of Berlin. Instead, he sells it by the 
million. The League of Nations, unfortunately, 
has contributed to the sense of insecurity in Europe 
by antagonising Italy and by risking a general 
war. That risk is gradually receding and will 
vanish when the oil sanction is’ ceremonially 
interred. Then will begin the delicate business of 
recultivating Italian friendship in the true interests 
of Europe. 

The Observer. 


* * 


Our note last week entitled Quite Open ”’ was 
quoted from the Faith Defence News, 
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ROSS and CROMARTY 


“Honest” Mr. Baldwin’s Little Ways 


Randolph Churchill 


HE Ross and Cromarty dog fight between 
a political mongrel and a plucky British bull- 
dog has subsided. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
iaving performed the remarkable feat of trans- 
lating himself from Socialist into Mr. Baldwin’s 
lapdog, has won. This Socialist, whose whole 
family, tradition, creed, upbringing, and history 
are frankly revolutionary, has achieved the ignoble 
distinction of being returned to Parliament by 
Tory money, Tory machinery, and even Tory votes 
~another betrayal by Mr. Baldwin of the faith 
reposed in him—and the dishonest allocation of 
Conservative money subscribed by Conservatives 
being used to boost, push and force a Socialist 
into power. 


That faith, and that money, was given freely by 
people who do not know ‘‘Honest’’ Mr. Baldwin’s 
‘ttle ways as well as we do, and therefore the 
Saturday Review is not surprised that he has 


By J. Wentworth Day 


proved himself not only a hypocrite, but a cold and 
cynical opportunist to whom the sacred virtue of 
loyalty to his supporters is counted merely as a 
rung in the ladder of his own advancement. (But 
is this helping him? We doubt it). 

Now that it is all over, Ross and Cromarty may 
well ask why Mr. MacDonald was ever inflicted 
upon them. Surely no man ever earned a peerage 
with less effort than Sir lan Macpherson when the 
backstairs to Parliament were opened by the 
Government for Mr. Malcolm MacDonald. After 
Lord Strathcarron, ennobled by writ of Mr. 
Baldwin’s favour, left the gates of Ross and 
Cromarty wide open, Mr. Randolph Churchill was 
invited by the Unionist Party to stand for the con- 
stituency and this fact must not be forgotten when 
we consider that Mr. Baldwin entirely ignored the 
wishes of the Unionist Committee there and sent 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald as the Government 
nominee—one of the dirtiest, most dishonest and 
most dictatorial attacks on the principle of in- 
dependent Parliamentary representation that this 
country has ever known, by a Conservative leader 
pushing and forcing a Socialist upon the 
constituency. 

There are many in Ross and Cromarty, where 
I have been for three weeks, who already realise 
that their ancient Highland loyalties have been 
tricked and duped. They know they have 
been fooled. There are others, honest and com- 
paratively unthinking Conservative voters, who, 
having trusted Mr. Baldwin for years, as an 
““ honest English squire,’’ will now begin to realise 
that he is, in actual fact, a wily, selfish dictator—a 
man who will never give up the reins of power 
until he is kicked out. 

Let anyone challenge his dictatorship and 
Mr. Baldwin hits back by every art, trick 
and device that his Russian adviser can sug- 
gest to him. He does not resent an attack on 
the Conservative party—by anyone—he cannot, he 
has attacked Conservatism himself from every side. 
When Randolph Churchill went north with only 
the fire of his own brilliant personality, and lifted 
what was intended to have been a slinking, noise- 
less, backstairs intrigue into the forefront of politi- 
cal battlk—England rang with the clash of a real 
crusade—Mr. Baldwin retaliated by throwing the 
whole weight of the Conservative party machinery 
into the fight on behalf of the Socialist son of the 
man who preached open revolution during the war, 
and has since destroyed all the defences of the 
realm. 

The spectacle of twenty-five year old Randolph 
Churchill fighting that battle absolutely single- 
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handed, without a speaker to help him, no official 
machinery behind him, and only a flaming sense 
of youth and fight to hearten him, is the most 
inspiring thing | have seen in the course of a 
somewhat intimate experience of fifteen by-elec- 
tions during the last six years. 

Sometimes he travelled a hundred and fifty miles 
in a day, addressed six or eight meetings, gave 
endless interviews, motored over icy mountain 
roads, was stuck in snowdrifts, dug out and went 
on. He travelled by boat on lochs whipped by 
Arctic winds. One of his chauffeurs was so badly 
frost-bitten that the skin came off his back in 
patches. One night, snowbound, they spent in 
a deserted shepherd’s bothy, windowless and door- 
less, twelve hundred feet above sea level, in the 
heart of the desolate deer forest of Dundonell. 

While the twenty-five year old Churchill was 
performing these prodigies of personal endurance, 
and living quietly in modest villa apartments, with 
only two cars at his disposal, and no speakers to 
help him, Mr. MacDonald was existing in 
luxury in the best hotel in the country town, a 
£3,000 cinema van—paid for by Conservative 
money—at his disposal, apparently unlimited cars 
at his call, and a horde of speakers, provided from 
London, to support him. Between twelve and 
fifteen of these speakers came specially from 
London. The first-class fare, with a sleeper, is 
about ten pounds. Add their hotel bill, and 
incidental expenses, and it may safely be assumed 
that the visit of each speaker cost not less than 
fifteen pounds for a day and night alone—a total of 
between £150 and £200 for this posse of peram- 
bulating back bench gramophones. The question 
we ask and the question to which every Conserva- 
tive has a right to demand an answer, is— 
WHO PAID FOR ALL THIS? 

The election allowances for each candidate in 
this by-election was £782. I should like to know 
first of all the cost of sending the £3,000 Conser- 
vative cinema van and its crew nearly twelve 


hundred miles to and from Dingwall, in addition 
to the hundreds of miles it has traveiled in the 
constituency. 

Secondly, did the swarm of political hirelings 
who, at the crack of the Baldwin whip, dutifully 
went north, tongue in cheek, to speak for Mr, 

“MacDonald, pay their own expenses or not? If 
they did pay them, were they repaid from Mr, 
MacDonald’s election expenses or trom the Centra] 
Office coffers—or must we really believe that each 
of these lambs who went north to lie down with 
a jackal of politics was so enamoured of his 
unholy bedfellow that he paid gladly for this 
privilege ? 

Many questions remain to be asked concerning 
this significant by-election, not the least of them is 
the thought which will linger in many minds that 
the National Government campaign was conducted 
on a scale certainly unattainable by the expenditure 
of a mere £782. 

The answers will come slowly and diffidently if 
they come at all. But one certain answer to a very 
odd side of this by-election will be provided in due 
course to the careful student who searches the next 
Honours List in quest of new baronets to add 
Brummagem glitter to the county of Ross and 
Cromarty. And should the humble student pursue 
his investigations more closely into the adminis- 
trative organisation of the county itself, it is 
possible that he may discover preferments and 
advancements of a very varied and curious nature. 

The mountain air of Ross and Cromarty is clean 
and strong. The wind that blows Mr. MacDonald 
back to Westminster is tainted by the whisper of 
political bribery and corruption. 

In future, what is the use of any candidate 
standing at any election in any constituency unless 
he is chosen by Mr. Baldwin. THIS ELECTION 
‘HAS DESTROYED COMPLETELY THE 
SUPPOSITION THAT A CONSTITUENCY 
CAN CHOOSE ITS OWN MEMBER, AND 
HAS PROVED THAT IT CANNOT. 


FULL HOUSE 


‘* Our race is being saved by the increased use of fruits and nuts, vegetables and salads. There is 
power and permanent fertility behind the dietary enriched by corn and cabbages, carrots and 
cream.’’ DR. JOSIAH OLDFIELD to the London School of Dietetics. 


When Mrs. Brown had triplets twice, 
And seven pairs of twins, 

Some neighbours thought it not quite nice, 
But others said ‘‘ She wins 


** Just commendation from a race 
That hails with proper pride 
One who so straightly sets her face 

Against race suicide.” 


But when she reached her twenty fourth 
Consecutive papoose, 

The papers sent their minions forth, 
Observing ‘‘ This is news. 


‘“ To wnat do you attribute your 
Imposing progeny,” 

They asked, ‘‘ and will there be some more? ” 
And this was her reply : 


** My ’usband ’as a gardener’s pay, 
And savin’ as a treat, 

It’s bread and veges comes our way, 
And very little meat. 


‘It’s mostly carrots in the pot, 
And cabbage and stuff; 

And these here brats—a niceish lot— 
They always gets’ enough. 


‘** But why they keep on comin’ so, 
Nor me nor my old man, 

Can say. The doctor, ’e don’t know, 
And if ’e don’t, ’o0o can? 


‘““ It’s what the nobs calls ‘ Nature’s way,’ 
I thinks, and so does Jim. 
A Dr. Oldfield, did you say? 
I never ’card of ’im.”” 
HAMADRYAD. 
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Viva 


Said Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden in 
the House of Commons last Monday :— 


Rome radio station on January 17th broad- 
cast that British officers were in command of 
sections of the Abyssinian Army. The 
Italian Ambassador in London and the 
Italian Government had been asked to issue 
denials of such ‘* baseless allegations.’’ 


Daily Express. 


If British officers were in command of 
sections of the italian Army, Lady Houston 
would be proud to send them her 
congratulations. She would certainly fight 
for Italy herself if she were a young man in 
preference to fighting for a country where 
slavery predominates. 

There is too much sloppy talk about the 
oppressor and the oppressed, for in this case 
the oppressor is certainly. Abyssinia, which 
has again and again in the past defied Italy’s 
desire to impose decent Government upon it. 


MR. MOORE’S WORDS OF WISDOM 
E give a further summary of the words of 
wisdom of Mr. John Bassett Moore, who 
has spoken the plain unvarnished truth 
about oil sanctions and Italy. Mr. Moore is 
recognised as the greatest expert on international 
law, and was Judge of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague for seven 
years. It is passing strange that his wise remarks 
have been boycotted by the Press since their 
publication. 

Mr. Moore said :— 

With its misconceptions of the law, its con- 
fusion of belligerent with neutral functions, and 
its general incoherency the more one studies it the 
clearer it becomes that it is, consciously or un- 
consciously, inspired by the thought of enabling 
the United States, in the name of peace and 
neutrality, to co-operate with the League of 
Nations or with individual members thereof in such 
coercive measures as they may see fit to adopt 
whether under the title of ‘‘ sanctions’? or of 
avowed war for the purpose of ‘‘ enforcing peace.”’ 

That ‘* curious blend of homicidal with suicidal 
mania ’? to which Mr. Moore referred he ascribed 
to an excitation resting ‘‘ exclusively in foreign 
hands.” 

He went on :— 

The homicidal mania glares in the proposal to 
try to starve other peoples who engage in war; the 
suicidal mania gleams in the proposal to demoralise 


and destroy our commerce in order that peoples at 
war may not be nourished by what we produce. 

As for the theory that war may be avoided by 
embargoes, Mr. Moore dismissed it, as he did the 
assertion that the United States became involved in 
the World War by protecting its trade. American 
entry was the result, in his opinion, of ‘‘ taking 
the position that armed belligerent merchantmen 
were to be considered as peaceful vessels.’” When 
it was proposed that such merchantmen should be 
put under belligerent restrictions and Great Britain 
countered with the threat to keep British vessels 
out of American ports, said Mr. Moore, ‘‘ Immedi- 
ately we ran to cover and submitted.” He added, 
“1 could not help wondering whether there was 
any limit to our credulity and subserviency.”’ 

Of the plan to permit the President to control 
exports of war materials Mr. Moore said: ‘‘ This 
obviously would bring us fully into any war to 
which it was applied.”” And, in a passage tuned 
to the very key of Opposition criticism in the 
domestic field, he said :— 

1 would not give this unlimited power to any 
man. | would myself decline it if it were offered 
to me, even though | happen to understand the law 
of neutrality and to know what is and what is not 
neutral according to that law. 


Dictatorial Power 


Bestowal of such power would constitute the 
worst form of dictatorship ever set up. . . . I have 
never known anything more amazing than the 
notion that it is essential to the preservation of 
peace in our foreign relations that complete con- 
trol of our commerce should, whenever an inter- 
national war anywhere exists, be lodged in the 
Executive. 

Enactment of the Bill would remove the last 
doubt that Congress had abdicated its functions as 
the law-making power and set up an absolute 
dictatorship, to be exercised when the country is at 
peace as when it is at war. 

Of all the misconceptions of international law 
with which the proposed measure was filled the 
most vital, in Mr. Moore’s opinion, was the idea 
that ‘“‘ when the rules of international law are 
violated they no longer exist.’’ It would be as 
sensible, ‘‘ by an Act of five lines to repeal all 
laws because all living men have the physical 
power to violate them.’’ And he recalled past 
instances showing that the United States could 
recover damages under international law even 
when it had not been able to enforce its rights 
during the progress of a conflict. 
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Late, Too Late—Those 
Fatal Words Too Late?” 


By Kim 


HE Government with leaden feet have at last 
thrown out indications that a re-armament 
policy is to be pursued. A White Paper is 

to be issued next month—another vital month lost— 
which it is understood will suggest that arms 
are necessary to keep Britain out of a war. 


It will be an apologetic document, an effort to 
win over the pacifists which the Government have 
assiduously attempted to breed all these years. It 
will have to admit, if not in so many words, that 
the corrupt policy of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 
disarming this great nation and depending on the 
League of Nations to prevent wars has proved a 
dangerous fiasco. If it be an honest document it 
will set out the position of other nations, 
particularly of Germany, where Herr Hitler instead 
of preaching pacifism to his nation has roused them 
to unprecedented efforts and personal sacrifices, to 
such an extent that Europe’s teeth are all 
a-chattering lest they hear the sound of his sword 
being drawn from its scabbard. If it be sincere the 
Government will admit itsformer failure to visualise 
the future and will not only produce a programme 
to do the job thoroughly, but will call upon the 
nation to make sacrifices also. Lost ground can- 
not be paid up by easy instalments. 


THE BITTER TRUTH 


Is there any hope of this? No wonder those of 
us who have seen the danger looming nearer and 
nearer, whilst Ministers only talked, are dubious 
as to whether Mr. Baldwin really means to turn 
over a new leaf. There is too much truth, bitter 
as it was, in the charge made by Randolph 
Churchill that Mr. Baldwin, instead of worrying 
about the rebuilding of our national defences, was 
worrying for the last two months about how to get 
the two MacDonalds back to power. Two years 
ago Mr. Baldwin said that re-armament was an 
urgent necessity and two years have passed with 
Britain dragging more and more behind. If the 
necessity to-day is so pressing that no longer must 
a moment be lost, the question arises as to whether 
these long-delayed preparations will be adequate 
when they are tabled. We cannot forget that at 
the time of the General Election, less than three 
months ago, Mr. Baldwin said he would never 
stand for a policy of great armaments, and gave 
his pledge that ‘‘our defences’ programme will be 
no more than is sufficient to make our country safe 
and enable us to fulfil our obligations.’? We shall 


soon see if he stands even to this modest 
programme. 


Press estimates of the special loan the Govern- 
ment is supposed to have in mind vary from 
£250,000,000 to £400,000,000, and it is said that 
originally £200,000,000 was the estimate, but 
owing to the decision to speed up the programme 


within three years instead of five, nearly htty per 
cenit. will be additional expense, owing to the 
prolonged procrastination, which means that about 
a hundred million pounds of the taxpayers money 
will be needlessly thrown away because Mr, 
Baldwin hypnotised by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
obstinately refused to take steps earlier. As the 
necessity does exist, and as no one can guarantee 
the peace of Europe for months much less years 
thanks to the criminal conduct of our Foreign 
policy, none will doubt the need of our emergency 
programme. But it means that at the end of three 
years, if by the grace of God this country escapes 
war in the meantime, we shall pay £300,000,000 
for about £200,000,000 worth of security. 


VALUE FOR MONEY 


Expert opinions is very doubtful if this will be 
nearly sufficient. Germany to-day is unified as 
never before and in the last few years under Herr 
Hitler and General Goering she has spent enormous 
sums on her fighting services. In the last twelve 
months she has expended between £800,000,000 
and £1,000,000,000 in armaments, and she gets far 
more value for her money owing to her semi- 
military methods than we can obtain, where we pay 
through the nose for everything. The Daily Mail 
claims that the Defence Committee’s idea of the Air 
Force to be sufficient is about 2,000 machines, but 
that anything under 10,000 is inadequate. Last year 
when Mr. Winston Churchill gave figures to 
support his contention that Germany was re-arming 
on these lines he was flatly contradicted by the 
Government. To-day no one in possession of the 
facts would be so foolish as to deny them. 

It has just now transpired that Germany is 
secretly assembling a large number of submarine 
parts which at short notice could be ready for the 
seas and is training a great number of men for this 
service. We have reduced our navy from 120,000 
to 90,000 men and are now going to increase the 
navy, but it takes years to make them efficient. 
Germany has no quarrel with Great Britain, but 
she is determined to become supreme by force of 
arms and has said so. If we are soft and are unable 
or unwilling to fight for our own she will be as 
ruthless as. she was in the years from 1914-1918, 
and for that purpose is taking no chances. 

What reply is the Government of Mr. Baldwin 
able to make to all this? If it relies on support 
from Russiathat is a forlorn hope indeed ; for Russia 
will never fight Germany to save the “‘ capitalist 
countries of the West and besides she has Japan 
on her eastern flanks, Japan, formerly our friend, 
whom we have now wantonly alienated by our 
rotten diplomacy. On the face of it Mr. Baldwin's 
proposed huge re-armament scheme is quite in- 
adequate. He has waited too long to be able to 
temporise. 
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A Secret Pact with Russia 


HE fact that Litvinoff was present at the late 
T King’s funeral has been commented on in a 
letter written to me from Germany as “* A 
sad event in the policy of England, indicating a 
bad decline in your wonderful country.” But 
what has been still more criminal than this insult 
to the memory of a beloved Monarch has been the 
fuss made over this odious Bolshevik Commissar 
and the way in which he was féted by our Foreign 
Office and Cabinet Leaders. 


We have been told that Mr. Baldwin received 
Litvinoff and had a long conversation with him. 
What was discussed during that conversation we 
have not been told, nor do we know what promises 
were made, what agreements reached. 


And yet England is a free country, or rather 
let us sadly say, England used to be a free country, 
for at the present moment Baldwin and his minion, 
Anthony Eden, seem to exercise a power which is 
endangering not only our Empire, but the peace 
of the world. 


It is time a stand was made against this rank 
tyranny, time that the Parliament of a free people 
demanded an explanation and were told the truth 
about the secret negotiations which the Cabinet 
seem to have been concluding with Russia. 


Do our Government really contemplate such a 
disgraceful step as a rapprochement with the 
Soviet? Have they forgotten the subversive and 
seditious propaganda so continuously carried out 
in England by the agents of the Soviet and the 
Third Communist International? Have they for- 
gotten the mass executions, the war against 
religion in Russia, the burning of churches, the 
torture of priests, the sacrilege of atheistic posters ? 
And above all, have they forgotten that foulest 
crime of all, the murder of the Tsar with his wife 
and children ? 


MURDER PLANNED IN MOSCOW 


The Soviet Government have tried to make the 
world believe that they were in no way responsible 
for that murder. They have tried to throw the 
blame on the soldiers and the local Soviets of 
Ekaterinberg. But the fact that this horrible 
crime was planned in Moscow has been proved 
beyond doubt by the cypher telegram sent by 
Bieloborodoff, the Commissar of Ekaterinberg to 
Goloshevine, the Delegate at Moscow, which fell 
into the hands of the White Armies when they 
arrived in Ekaterinberg, just three days too late. 
“Inform Sverdloff ’’ ran this telegram, ‘‘ that the 
whole family have met the same fate as the head. 
Officially they will be said to have perished during 
the evacuation.” Let it not be forgotten that 
Sverdloff at that moment was President of the 
Central Committee and therefore must have been 


By Meriel Buchanan 


in touch with the members of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and most certainly was closely connected 
with Stalin. 


And Stalin, that impenetrable Caucasian 
peasant, who has forged his way to power by 
robbery, treachery and murder is now the head and 
undisputed dictator of what was once the Russian 
Empire! 

And is he not also the head of the Comintern— 
or for those who do not know it under that name, 
the Third Communist _ International ? Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Eden are apparently so blind, 
so easily duped as to believe the Soviet’s bland 
assurances that the Comintern is in no way con- 
nected with the Kremlin. But have we not the 


. testimony of Manuilisky, a prominent Soviet 


official in this respect ? ‘‘We shall now deal,’ he 
said ‘* with the immediate participation of and the 
decisive réle of Comrade Stalin in working out the 
programme of the Communist International.” 


THREATS AGAINST ENGLAND 

Did not the Dictator of Russia preside at the 
World Congress of the Comintern which was held 
in Moscow last summer? Was he not photo- 
graphed with the notorious Dmitroff and Comrade 
Pieck and other leading terrorists sitting beside 
him ? 

For the benefit of those whose memories are so 
proverbially short let us recapitulate some of the 
threats against England laid down by the Third 
Communist International. 


In the Congress of July, 1924, methods were dis- 
cussed for mobilising Asia’s millions against 
England and Manuilisky asked whether it was 
possible ‘‘to shatter Britain’s might without 
mobilising these colonial masses.’’ Taking part 
in the same Congress, Zinovieff said, ‘‘ Tem- 
porarily, it is necessary to support MacDonald’s 
counter-revolutiohary Government as a rope sup- 
ports a hanging man. We must adopt catchwords 
easily understood by the masses.’’ At another 
meeting Zinovieff also said, ‘*‘ We are arming our- 
selves against the English bourgeoisie. We will 
seize English Imperialism by the throat and fling 
it to the ground. Our first and last battle must 
be waged against Imperialism.”’ 


In 1928 agents of the Comintern were in 
Palestine with orders to raise the Arab population 
in revolt against England, and with special instruc- 
tions not to be afraid of the ‘‘excesses which might 
result from a battle between the races.”’ 


In 1930 effigies of the British Cabinet Ministers 
were burnt in Moscow, and an intensive propa- 
ganda taught the Russian people to regard Eng- 
land as a bitter enemy. In his book ‘“‘ Red 
Russia Arms,” published in 1932, Mr. John Baker 
White says, ‘“‘ Ask any Red Soldier what he con- 
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siders his duty, he is almost sure to reply ‘ To 
defend the workers’ fatherland against Britain and 
her allies.’ Ask a boy in a Soviet school what is 
his ambition and his reply is equally sure to be 
‘Join the Red Army and fight the British.’ ” 


The Bolshevik propaganda carried on in India 
is too well known to need comment, but let us 
recall Lord Lloyd’s grave warning at the Albert 
Hall in March, 1931: ‘‘ The Soviet danger is far 
greater than the Government has ever told us. 
Lenin has left it as a duty to his followers to base 
their attacks on this power of Britain in India.” 

England has always been the one great insur- 
mountable obstacle to Stalin’s dream of world 
revolution. As long as the British Empire re- 
mains intact he knows he can never achieve his 


ambition, but it is common knowledge that the 
words ‘* Britain must be destroyed ’’ have more 
than once found utterance in the Kremlin. 


And now in order to gain rapprochement with 
England Stalin may pretend to be reformed to 
humanitarian principles, and his confederate 
Litvinoff may ooze unctuous and oily servility jn 
his desire to charm our gullible Ministers, but {et 
us not at this moment forget Lord Curzon’s words 
of March, 1925, ‘* The democracy of England 
which thinks in holding out the hand of friendship 
to Russia it is clasping hands with a democratic 
Government is in reality only exchanging 
courtesies with the most terrible and grinding of 
despotisms that has ever been known in modern 
times.”’ 


Naval Conference Dangers 


By Periscope 


N attenuated Naval Conference meanders on 
in London while the British Government is 
considering the ways and means whereby 

the British Empire shall be placed in a position 
of defence rather than in the position of one who 
has nothing but the other cheek to turn against an 
aggressor. 

The Naval Conference was conceived under com- 
pulsion—the compulsion of both Washington and 
London Naval Treaties. It was born in an 
atmosphere utterly hostile to international agree- 
ment. There had been preliminary talks—talks 
which were hastily adjourned when it became 
apparent that nothing but backbiting could emerge 
therefrom. As a direct result of these talks— 
characterised as ‘‘ very hopeful’’ in the com- 
muniqué accompanying their adjournment—Japan 
gave notice of the termination of the Washington 
Treaty. 


Yet the London Naval Conference of 1935 
assembled to a fanfare of platitudes. Mr. Baldwin, 
in opening the Conference, carefully avoided 
realities. International affairs had already demon- 
strated with alarming clarity the deficiencies in the 
defences of the Empire. These Mr. Baldwin 
treated as beneath contempt. He indicated that 
the British Government, notwithstanding the fact 
that it had just been returned to power on an issue 
of defence, was still jovially conference-minded. 
He trotted out ideas which had emanated from his 
predecessor in office and which had as much chance 
of acceptance from realistic nations as a halfpenny 
tip by the sentries outside Buckingham Palace. 


CONFESSION OF FAILURE 
Conference was formally convened. Only the 
Christmas adjournment saved it from early débdacle. 
As it was, Japan withdrew from the Conference a 
month ago—upon an issue which was abundantly 
clear to everybody before the Conference met. 


Yet the Conference goes on—under the grandi- 
loquent title of the Four-Power Naval Conference. 


That title in itself is a confession of failure. The 
British Government, however, saw fit to associate 
itself once again with failure. The Conference, it 
said, must go on. There must be no official 
recognition of the fact that Japan’s withdrawal has 
reduced it to impotence — as the declaration of 
Japanese policy made ten months before the meet- 
ing of the Conference had not been admitted as 
reducing any naval conference to impotence. 

We may laugh at the attitude of the British 
Government. We may characterise the British 
Government’s apparently unshakable belief in the 
value of conferences in face of realism as farcical. 
But what we are more concerned about is the fact 
that the continuance of this particular conference 
upon a Power basis under the chairmanship of the 
British First Lord of the Admiralty and the aegis 
of the British National Government is a danger to 
the security of the Empire. 

If any agreements are reached between certain 
naval Powers at a conference from which one or 
more naval Powers are excluded, either on grounds 
of policy or by their own wish, it is common sense 
that such agreements must be qualified by some 
clause which will make them inoperative in the 
event of their being infringed, either in spirit or 
in letter, by any other nation. So much has been 
admitted by every party to the Conference in its 
new and attenuated form. 


SECRECY IMPOSSIBLE 

Much has been made of the agreement between 
the four Powers upon the desirability of inter- 
change of information concerning naval building 
programmes. The universal interchange of such 
information would be a great asset to the world 
by reason of its tendency to stabilise naval con- 
struction and prevent ‘‘ panic building.’’ But to 
agree upon the interchange of information between 
four Powers without agreement of all the other 
naval Powers is to place the four Powers at a 
definite disadvantage, both from the point of view 
of naval policy and that of diplomatic ‘‘ bargaining 
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counters.’ It is argued, of course, that such 
declarations will be treated confidentially between 
the four Powers concerned. Yet it is very certain 
that to share a’ secret among four people is to 
broadcast it to the world. Have we not recently 
had a sensational case in which there was 
“Jeakage ’’ of what was regarded as highly con- 
fidential diplomatic secrets ? 

To argue that other nations will be pleased to 
subscribe to such an agreement is to close one’s 
eves tight to realities. For one, Japan cannot 
agree to this provision without committing the 
unforgivable sin of the Orient. The Conference 
was discussing this very point when the Japanese 
Delegation brought the Conference back with a 
jerk to their own proposals by intimating that they 
could not even discuss the interchange of informa- 
tion until their quantitative proposals—involving 
parity with the United States and the British 
Empire—had been acceded. It was this move on 
the part of the Japanese delegation which led to 
Japan’s withdrawal from the Conference. Japan 
cannot therefore subscribe to an agreement reached 
by other Powers upon this very point after her 
withdrawal without losing a considerable amount 
of face.” 

From the futility of this much vaunted agree- 
ment the Conference at once set itself to pursue 
further futilities. A highly skilled technical sub- 
committee set itself, first to produce fixed definitions 
for the various classes of warships which a great 
Navy requires, and then to embark upon the 
qualitative limitation of the ships in terms of tons 
and guns. 


This was perhaps the most idiotically altruistic 
step ever initiated by a British Government. Cer- 
tainly idealism could be pleaded, for it is very 
nice to know that when a nation speaks vaguely of 
a cruiser it means a warship falling between two 
close and well defined limits. But ignorance could 
not be pleaded. There is ample precedent to show 
that naval building ‘‘ between categories ’’ by 
nations not subject to an agreement will upset the 
whole balance of naval power. Has not Germany, 
subjected to limits inoperative on any other nation, 
produced the ‘* pocket battleships ’? which could 
“eat”? any cruiser and make good their escape 
from any battleship? Has not the ‘‘ pocket battle- 
ship’? produced the light-cruiser being built by 
France ? 


SMALLER POWERS 


The fact that other nations would build between 
categories was recognised by the Conference itself, 
for the terms of reference for the sub-committee 
included the provision that smaller naval Powers 
might like to build between categories. It was 
suggested by the Chairman of the Conference that 
small nations might be allowed to build between 
the cruiser and capital ship categories provided they 
did not build ships capable of a speed of more 
than 20 knots. One cannot help wondering what 
the smaller naval Powers think of this attempt on 
the part of an unrepresentative conference to 
dictate their shipbuilding programmes. 


As for qualitative limitation, the Conference 
made a classic mistake. The terms of reference for 


the sub-committee were enunciated by the British 
First Lord of the Admiralty in his capacity of 
Chairman of the Conference. These terms of 
reference were widely different from the British 
proposals set before the Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva and were also widely different from the 
platitudes uttered by Mr. Baldwin at the opening 
of the Conference. That Lord Monsell explained 
that these terms of reference were not British pro- 
posals was not sufficient. They were enunciated 
by a British official—the head of the British delega- 
tion. Immediately the impression gained ground 
that these were British proposals, and_ their 
difference from the original proposals was stressed. 
The British had given in to the American demands 
for large size battleships, and the British proposed 
the abandonment of the heavily armed cruiser—the 
ewe lamb of the American Navy. Here, said the 
foreign delegations, is evidence of a secret Anglo- 
American bargain. As it happens, this conclusion 
was unfounded, but the damage was done. 

Still, in a hopeless atmosphere, the sub- 
committee seeks agreement upon the size and gun 
power of individual warships. It is perhaps as well 
for the British Empire that the atmosphere is hope- 
less. It has already been said that any agreement 
would have to be qualified by clauses negativing 
the agreement in the event of building by any 
Power which does not fit in exactly with the ideas 
of the four conferring Powers. 

It is amazing that this country can countenance 
the formation of any agreement upvon these lines. 
Such an agreement was framed in London in 1930 
and it is no exaggeration to say that it reduced 
Empire security io vanishing point. Yet here 
there was a saving clause. It has become known 
as the “‘ escalator clause.”’ What is the history 
of this clause ? 

THe ESCALATO® CLAUSE 

France and Italy refused to ratify the London 
Treaty of 1930. Both these Powers were in 
possession of very large submarine fleets and they 
were busily engaged upon the building of even 
more of these craft. It was not long before the 
British Admiralty became aware that the allowance 
of anti-submarine craft allotted to them under the 
Treaty was insufficient to deal with these enormous 
submarine fleets. But the ‘‘ escalator clause ”’ 
could not be invoked without casting diplomatic 
aspersions at one or both of these nations. That 
was the reason Avhy Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
stated that, had professional advice been taken, the 
‘* escalator clause ’? would have been invoked. The 
Admiralty had done their best to utilise the clause, 
but it was politically impossible of operation. 

Small wonder that the British Admiralty is 
to-day entirely disillusioned about the famous 
Escalator Clause and admit that it is not worth the 
paper on which it is written. But the astonishing 
thing is that to-day we find the Admiraltv and the 
Government eagerly pursuing agreements which, if 
ever reached, will have to be qualified in much 
the same way. There is no defence for pursuing 
agreements hetween certain powers which, if they 
ever materialise, have to be qualified in a manner 
which will either render them completely useless 
or a further disability to the security of the British 
Empire, 
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Reprinted from the ‘‘ Daily Mail.’’ 


The Cost Rearmament 


EK UROPE at the present moment is watching the British Government, anxious 
to learn whether our Ministers have awakened to realities. 

The test of that awakening, on which world peace and the safety of the British 
Empire may well depend, will be the adequacy or otherwise of the coming re- 
armament programme and the money voted. 

There have been varying estimates of the special loan which the Government 
is supposed to have in mind—from £100,000,000 to £250,000,000, spread over a 
term of five years. 

EVEN THE HIGHEST OF THESE ESTIMATES WOULD BE HOPELESSLY BELOW 
WHAT IS REQUIRED. Ve have to confront entirely new conditions of war brought 
about by the terrific speed with which the Air Arm has developed. 


Huge Efforts 


And we have also to contemplate an entirely new Europe, created by the 
appearance in the centre of the Continent of a totalitarian State in the new 
Germany. She is unified as the old Germany never was under Bismarck, and 
her leader, Herr Hitler, wields a power which has been approached by no ruler since 
Napoleon. 

Some conception of the task before Great Britain can be obtained by consider- 
ing what the new Germany has already done. 

In the last twelve months she has spent BETWEEN £800,000,000 AND 
£1,000,000,000 on her fighting services, in addition to heavy expenditure in the 
preceding years. 

According to a recent French estimate no less than 60 per cent. of her total 
labour strength, or some 10,000,000 men, are engaged in her dockyards and 
armament factories. 

This enormous German expenditure is the more significant when it is remem- 
bered that every pound spent on armaments in the Reich goes anything from two 
to five times farther than an equivalent amount spent in Great Britain, according to the 
particular type of arm which is being produced. 

Wages in Germany are lower; the construction of the vast aerodromes and 
the immense bombproof shelters in and round the big German cities has been in 
the main the work of the Labour Corps, which are semi-military in organisation 
and receive little or nothing beyond their keep. 


Air Priority 


Under the system of universal compulsory service, which was last year 
restored, the German soldier draws only nominal pay. 

When all these factors are taken into account, the need for the most strenuous 
efforts on our part must be clear to all but the wilfully blind. 

We have to make good the arrears accumulated by vears of neglect and by 
foolish schemes of one-sided disarmament. " 

FOR THE AIR FORCE ALONE A VERY HEAVY OUTLAY WILL BE REQUIRED. 
It must be given priority. Until it is superior in strength to the probable assail- 
ant London is at that assailant’s mercy, and the Narrow Seas are unsafe for our 
shipping. 

The Cabinet’s dim and distant visions of our future Air Arm are believed 
not to have got beyond 2,000 machines. 

NOTHING LESS THAN 10,000 WILL SUFFICE; indeed, it is doubful whether 
that number will be adequate in view of the huge foreign air programmes now in 
progress. 

Let the Government do the work of rearmament thoroughly. No half- 
measures can be tolerated. A strong Britain is a surer guarantee of peace 
than anv League of Nations, 
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INGS, heads of States, and Ministers were 
in Paris a few days ago. There was great 
activity in diplomatic circles, important con- 

ferences being held, the French Minister for 

Foreign Affairs and the British Ambassador keep- 

ing in close touch. 

M. Flandin, in view of Germany’s restored 

wer, considers a Balkan Entente with organised 
collective defence and including Bulgaria, of vital 
importance to European peace. He hoped to 
arrange this but failed to reconcile conflicting 
interests, and achieved no definite results. 

There was much entertaining at the Elysée, and 
at the Ministries. Orders were conferred, King 
Carol of Roumania receiving from Marshal 
Franchet d’Espérey, the highest distinction, the 
Military Medal. H.M. was the guest of honour 
at a banquet at the War Office, and entertained the 
President of the Republic at the Roumanian 
Legation. Other Royal hosts were the King of 
Bulgaria, and the Regent of Yugo-Slavia. 

King Carol stayed at the Ritz. Accompanied 
by his suite, he had also a vigilant military escort. 

‘The only remarkable thing about the so-called 
Diplomatic Week, and its idle talks,’? comments 
a paper which does not love the Sarraut Ministry, 
‘is, that not one of our illustrious guests was 
assassinated.”’ 

* * * 
N February 6th, Paris commemorated a 
tragic anniversary, honouring her dead slain 
two years ago in the Place de la Concorde. 

Five thousand people attended the solemn ser- 
vice held at Notre Dame. The Government was 
not represented, but M. Chiappe, President of the 
Municipal Council, appeared, conspicuous with his 
official blue and red sash. 

The South Transept had been reserved for 
wounded survivors of the massacre, and the families 
of victims. Crowding the nave were patriotic 
societies, their leaders, Charles Maurras, and 
Colonel de La Roque receiving ovations as they 
left the church. 


* * * 

A MARQUISE de NOAILLES has just been 
awarded the rosette of Commander of the 
Legion of Honour. This great Frenchwoman is 
at present in Equatorial Africa, inspecting the fifty 
Red Cross stations she organised in remote regions 
accessible only by air; on her return the Aero 
Club of France will give a reception in her honour, 
for the Marquise is an intrepid aviator, and presi- 

dent of the feminine section of the club. 

Madame de Noailles’ activities in the service of 
her country during the war were countless. She 
collected nearly two million francs for military 
hospitals, was president of the ‘‘ Reconfort du 
Soldat,’”? which aided the Poilus, and sat on the 
Council of the French Croix Rouge. 


Eve in Paris 


O ONE has ever got the better of the Quartier 

Latin, and it is unwise of authority to 

attempt coercion when the younger generation has 
made up its mind. 


The students judge for themselves, and have 
on memorable occasions come into conflict with 
their superiors. They favoured Ernest Renan, sus- 
pended for unorthodox views; a young medical 
student, Georges Clemenceau, being sentenced to 
prison for defending him; they boycotted a Pro- 
fessor of History, who maligned Joan of Arc; they 
rejected others on political grounds. 


Some time ago Professor Jéze aroused their 
wrath, and they clamoured for his resignation, de- 
claring that no French functionary had the right to 
be legal adviser to the Negus, and spokesman of 
a Foreign Power at Geneva. They rioted when he 
appeared, and in consequence the ‘‘ Faculté de 
Droit *’ has been closed for three weeks. Last 
week it re-opened and Professor Jéze arrived to 
lecture. In his lecture-room he found eleven 
students out of the three thousand enrolled for the 
course. 


Quality, not quantity,’’ he remarked sarcasti- 
cally, and commenced to speak when doors were 
burst open, guards thrust aside, and the numbers 
arrived, with tear-gas, and smoke bombs. When 
M. Jéze had fled, the organisers of the protest in- 
stantly restored order. 


* * 


ARISIANS flocked to see, on the films, 
royalties and celebrities paying their last 
reverent homage to King George. They experi- 
enced a feeling of mortification at the insignificant 
sartorial appearance of their President. 


M. Lebrun’s looks are in his favour, he is slight, 
holds himself well, is admirably tailored, and 
smarter than the average Frenchman, but wearing 
a black coat, he was eclipsed by the splendid 
uniforms surrounding him. 

The question is being raised, why should the 
head of the French Republic be at a disadvantage 
if called upon to represent his country abroad ? 
Why not let him wear a special uniform on such 
occasions, reserving ordinary dress for home wear, 
to satisfy democratic traditions ? 


There need be nothing military about his 
costume to offend public opinion. Do _ not 
Academicians wear a distinctive green attire 
which lends them dignity, and is not the chief of 
the Protocol, M. Becq de Fouquiéres, resplendent 
in gorgeous array? Some years ago, under Félix 
Faure, Détaille himself designed a Presidential 
costume in navy blue satin, embroidered with 
pansies and gold; sober and splendid. It might 
well be adopted. 
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The League Failure 


By Robert Machray 


T long last our fatuous Government is being 
forced to realise and in practice admit that 
the League of Nations is a definite failure 

—this is the truth not only behind but all over the 
news of the day. Though nothing official has 
been published, more or less inspired statements 
in the Press must be taken to indicate that a fairly 
large programme of rearmament for the country 


will shortly be laid before Parliament. For carry- 
ing out that programme, report places the 


amount needed at from two to four hundred 
millions of pounds, to be raised, most probably, 
by a long-term Defence Loan. 

Even the smaller of these sums is impressive 
enough to suggest how wide and deep are the 
‘ gaps,’’ as Government spokesmen have all too 
lightly called them, in the national defences. It 
is far more likely, however, that the larger figure, 
or an approach to it, will be seen to be necessary 
if rearmament is adequate to the situation with 
which we are faced. How the money is to be 
obtained is of course important, but it is not nearly 
so important as is the fact that, whatever it is, it 
is going to he found—which is the root of the 
whole matter, and is profoundly significant of a 
great change in policy. 

For the plain meaning of devoting the money 
to rearmament, whether the larger or smaller 
amount is considered, is nothing less than a con- 
fession by the Government, though it will doubt- 
less try to put it in some other way to save its face, 
that it cannot rely on the League any longer, but 
must mobilise and put its trust in the national 
forces and resources at its command. In other 
words, the “try out’’ of the League which Baldwin 
undertook from last summer onwards has demon- 
strated the stark helplessness and futility of the 
Geneva Institution as the ‘* sheet-anchor ’’ or 
‘** keystone ’’ of British policy. How ridiculous 
are those catchwords, those shibboleths now ! 


PACIFISTS UP IN ARMS 


Mr. Baldwin cannot escape from his past. It is 
perfectly certain that the Government’s pro- 
gramme of rearmament will meet with the fiercest 
disapprov al and opposition on the part of pacifists 
of all sorts, some of whom may feel they have been 
betrayed. Nor will the programme, if its implica- 
tions are rightly comprehended, commend itself 
to the sy mpathies of the stalwarts of the League 
of Nations Union. And as for the Labour Party, 
its organ announced at the beginning of the week 
that it would fight the programme tooth and nail, 
in face of a “‘ raging jingo campaign ”’ that was 
about to be launched. 

Not without justice is Baldwin being reminded 
that he gave a pledge, ‘‘ I will never stand for a 
policy of great armaments ’’—one of the most 
foolish statements ever made by a_ responsible 


statesman, but he may say, like Benedict, that 
when he made it he never thought to change his 
mind. As his wobbles attest, he changes his mind 
as often as it suits him, but that is not by any 
means a good thing where policy, particularly 
foreign policy, is concerned. It misleads or un- 
settles foreign opinion, which is wondering now 
what precise value, if any, is to be given to his 
rearmament programme. 

That was the question which above all occupied 
the minds of the foreign diplomats who were here 
in London a fortnight or so ago. Far from being 
thoroughly satisfied—knowing Baldwin’s record 
how could they be ?—they passed on to Paris still 
asking that baffling question. 


NO RELIANCE ON GENEVA 


For the subject that engrossed the attention of 
the diplomats in the Paris talks was security, 
including such burning challenges to it as the 
‘“demilitarised zone’ and Austria, with the merace 
inherent in both. There seems to have been little 
reference to the League, possibly because these 
men, being realists, knew in their hearts that no 
reliance was to be placed on Geneva as an instru- 
ment for the maintenance of peace; they had the 
object-lesson of the war in Abyssinia before their 
eyes. Anyhow, the net result of the conversations 
was the return to the French orbit of the Little 
Entente and of the Balkan group, apart from 
Bulgaria, for their own greater collective security. 


Like France, most of the other States represented 
at Paris have already heavily rearmed or are pro- 
viding fresh armaments as fast as they can. At 
the moment France is chiefly interested in the de- 
militarised zone which means the question ot 
Germany, while the other States are concerned 
with the fate of Austria—which means in present 
circumstances the question of Italy. Germany 
seems to be more interested in the question of 
colonies, but the demilitarised zone, which was 
well on the carpet a year ago, but was relegated 
to the background by the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, 
remains a source of danger, which may become 
imminent at very short notice or without it. 


Our Press has characterised the presence of the 
Archduke Otto in Paris as an unwise move, but 
the truth is that, whether or not he saw Prince 
Starhemberg, his pressure on the Prince defeated 
a plan for the indefinite postponement of the 
resuscitation of the monarchy which would other- 
wise have succeeded. In any case, it is impossible 
to see how the Austrian question can be settled 
without Italy. The European situation continues 
to be highly explosive, and the Government’s pro- 
gramme of rearmament must keep that ov er-riding 
fact always in view, else it will be as useless as is 


the League. 
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HE pale spring sun cast its slanting rays 
over a wild and lonely moorland. No 
sound broke the silence of the afternoon and 
the moor seemed devoid of any living thing. But 
in a little gully in the heather lay a sheep upon 
its back. It lay quite still, its eyes filming with 
the glaze of approaching death. It was one of 
those half-wild beasts which elude the annual 
round-ups and prefer to live their own lives away 
from the care of men on the open moor. Two days 
before, it had fallen into the gully and rolled on 
its back, and that, in that lonely place, meant 
death, for a sheep on its back is helpless. 

Scarcely had its body ceased to tremble than a 
black speck appeared far off in the Western sky. 
Nearer it came and nearer until, with a swish of 
wings, a large bird landed beside the sheep. 

Black he was from head to tail. Jet-black of 
head, blue-black of wings, grey-black of beak and 
feet. His long flat head sloped down to a powerful, 
feathered bill. His carriage was upright, his 
shoulders broad and strong. He was very old; 
his feet were knobbed with the excrescences of age, 
but his feathers were clean and shining from much 
grooming. Proud and bold of bearing he sat and 
rested for a moment while he cast a roving eye over 
the desolate waste around him. 

Presently, when he was satisfied that no danger 
approached, he hopped over to the carcase of the 
sheep, for this was the object of his journey, the 
lure which had drawn him, guided by his unerring 
instinct for carrion, over many moorland miles. 


Back to the Hills 


But he did not feed for long. After hastily 
gulping a few pieces of meat he dug his claws into 
the soft wool and began to hack off a large slice 
of meat. Then he gripped the strip of flesh in his 
claws and flew off towards the distant hills. He 
flew with slow, easy flappings which carried him 
through the air at a surprising speed. 

Within fifteen minutes he had reached the hills 
and there in a cranny of the cliffs he landed at his 
nest where his mate and brood awaited him. A 
poor nest it was, only a rough pile of sticks lined 
with sheep’s-wool and rabbit-flick. But the three 
young ravens did not complain, for they had known 
no other home. 

When the old raven alighted they greeted him 
with a hubbub of hoarse cries and hopped forward 
with their beaks wide open. The old bird divided 
up his piece of meat and popped a lump into each 
gaping throat. Then he hunched himself to rest 


while his mate flew off to seek for more food for 
their ever-hungry children. 

The youngsters fluttered and squabbled on the 
ledge while the old bird dozed in the sunshine. 
Suddenly a chorus of excited croaks brought him to 
full wakefulness. 


He cocked a beady eye at his 


Raven's Broo 


By Dan Russell 


There 
For a moment he was at a loss to 


unruly children and squawked in alarm. 
were only two. 
understand this strange disappearance of one of 
his young. 

He sat with his head on one side and croaked in 


dismay. Then the solution came to him. He 
walked to the edge of the ledge and looked down. 
There, forty feet below, lay the missing bird, its 
wings outstretched upon the grass. It was quite 
unhurt, but squealed and screamed with fright. 
The old bird sailed down and landed beside it. 
Clumsily but tenderly he stroked it with his bill 
and managed to quieten its outcries. His mate 
returned and she too joined them on the ground. 
For a long time they tried to make the youngster 
fly with them to the nest, but he was too young, 
his wings were not strong enough to bear his 
weight. At last, when dusk began to fall they led 
him to a cranny in the rock. The hen-bird flew 
back to her nest, but the old raven stayed with his 
unfortunate son and slept with him beneath his 
wing. 


Death of an Enemy 


For many days this separation continued. The 
cock-bird stayed most of the time on the ground 
and his mate looked after the two on the ledge. 
Each day the little fellow’s efforts at flight grew 
stronger until he was able to perch in the branches 
of atree. But he would not attempt the flight back 
to the nest. All the time his father was near him. 

It was towards the end of the ninth day of this 
enforced exile that the old cock raven was returning 
from a foraging expedition. As he neared the cliff 
he saw a sight which made him put on all speed. 

Huddled on a branch of a tree was his fledgeling. 
Crawling cautiously along the branch towards it 
was a cat. Not a true wild-cat, but one of those 
beasts which have left their cottage homes and 
reverted to a wild state. The cat watched its panic- 
stricken quarry with vicious eyes. Slowly it 
crawled along the branch and collected itself for 
a spring. But as it did so there was a harsh croak 
from overhead. A black shadow descended and a 
pick-axe beak smashed its skull like a rotten medlar. 

The old raven floated down beside it to make 
sure that it was dead. Roving cats held no terrors 
for this grim old pirate of the air. Then he flew 
back to his son who was still huddled on the 
branch. For long he talked to him in an urgent, 
croaking murmur, as if encouraging him. 

At length he rose and flapped above the tree. 
The youngster strained forward and beat its tiny 
wings. It overbalanced and fell, but suddenly its 
wildly beating wings bore it up. Up and up it 
went in unsteady, erratic circles, followed by its 
father, until at last it landed safe upon the ledge. 
The old raven croaked in triumph. His brood was 
re-united. 
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T is more than two years since Mr. Baldwin 
declared that rearmament was our crying 
need. 


It is nearly a year ago since that arch-apostle of 
disarmament, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, endorsed 
Mr. Baldwin’s view. 

Only now are we being treated to a genuine 
display of what the National Government thinks 
rearmament in an armed and angry world means. 


Last year the House of Commons was blandly 
assured by the present Prime Minister, Mr. 
Baldwin, that Britain in the air enjoyed a 
superiority over Germany which would continue. 


Within a few short weeks he had to confess that 


the figures with which he had been supplied were 
wrong. 


There have been frequent doubts expressed 
whether the figures he originally gave were even 
those which had been supplied to the Department 
concerned by their own informants abroad. 


OUR PITIABLE POSITION 
IN THE AIR RACE 


Nobody to-day doubts that Britain is left in the 
pitiable position of seventh among air powers. 


Nobody with any knowledge of the production 
power of Germany and Italy doubts that even the 
new programme will leave us far behind those two 
States, both in quantity and quality of air defence. 


But Mr. Baldwin still sits on the Treasury Bench 
and none of his ill-advisers in the Department has 
been publicly ‘* broke ’’ for failing in his duty a: 
the Ministry’s adviser. 

When Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister (now Lord 
Swinton) went to the Air Ministry a brave show 
was made of tightening up the efficiency of that 
Department. 

Lord Weir was called in and with him Sir 
Hardman Lever, to advise on contracts. 

These are excellent men of business, no doubt, 
but it is singularly odd that when new vigour and 
efficiency were needed the only live-wires that 
could be found were two that were, to say the least 
of it, somewhat elderly by both calendar and 
training, 

commercial lawyer turned professional 
politician is the Minister for Air, and his right and 
left hand men are two elderly business men, one of 
whom has made his chief reputation as an exploiter 
of subsidies in tin houses and beet sugar, and the 
other as a city financier 


THE FARCE 


In Germany the head of the air force is an air 
ace who won fighting renown as the man wlic 
followed the great Richthofen in command of the 
most formidable circus that ever took to the air. 
In Italy the air is under the direction of practical 
pilots who are air-minded and full of the most 
modern conceptions of what the air arm can do. 


The contrast is sinister. 


Italy to-day is building from six to ten planes a 
day, Germany probably more. Labour in those 
countries is cheap, so that the financial estimates of 
the three countries cannot be compared. 


Planes of the Richthofen Squadron lined up for the 


Can either Mr. Baldwin or Mr. MacDonald, that 
fugleman of pacifism and disarmament, pretend 
that Britain’s programme is a serious effort to meet 
the nation’s need ? 


We have to build machines. That means 
tactories. We have to man the machines. That 
means men. 
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We have at present neither the skilled mechanics 
nor the tools to build lavishly. Our machines are 
built by private enterprise, but private enterprise 
cannot expand its factories when Government con- 
tracts run from year to year, and any profit from 


Germany’s Air Power grows daily more imposing. 


extensions is threatened by politicians who pander 
to the trade union vote by promising action against 
so-called profiteering. 


As to the men—the Government has not yet 
found a way of tempting the modern young man 
from the manifold distractions of modern life into 
uniform and discipline. 


The dole, cheap pleasure facilities like Munici- 
palities’ tennis courts and golf courses, cheap 
‘* talkies ’’—all these work against recruitment. 
Popular education, too often conducted by 
Socialistic teachers, makes young men unready to 
face the discipline which demands recognition of 
superior rank. 


The truth is that even if the present programme 
of extensions were adequate, the men would not 
be forthcoming. 

What is the Governmept doing to overcome this ? 

When during the election the Socialists accused 
the National Government of having prepared plans 
for conscription, Mr. Baldwin turned tail. Nothing 
was further from his thoughts, he declared. 


ANYTHING TO PLEASE 
THE PACIFISTS 


He had not the pluck to say, ‘* Of course we have 
prepared plans. With powerful enemies threaten- 
ing us from all sides, with a great Empire to 
defend, the Minister who had not envisaged 
National Service against the day of need would be 
a traitor to his trust.”’ 


He preferred to save the trade union vote by 
whining that nothing was further from his thoughts 
than the fulfilment of the obvious duty of prepar- 
ing his nation against destruction. 


Inadequate monetary means, a system of con- 
tract-giving that balks progress in production, an 
inability to obtain men, these defeat any hope that 
the Government's paper plans can possibly give 
Britain what she needs—an Air Force second to 
none, and so powerful that none wiil risk its 
retaliation. 


Cannot the Government see these things so 
obvious to the ordinary mind? Or is there a 
motive which prompts this futile display of mock- 
preparation ? 


For the time being the Administration is con- 
tent to make this mock show and to still resentment 
by emphasising its work in restoring national 
prosperity. 


Even that is a pretence. With wages rising 
under artificial stimulus, imports of food, 
materials and tobacco will rise. Within a couple 
of years we shall face again, as we did in 1931, an 
adverse balance of trade, another crisis. 


If we escape the doom of unpreparedness, we 
shall face the nemesis of economic complacency. 
The indictment is a heavy one. 
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Vision England 


By S. L. Bensusan 


OR reasons best known to authority, land 
settlement remains under a cloud. The 
elaborate Report by Mr. Menzies Kitchin 

for the Carnegie Trust, condemning small holding 
has been received with loud acclaims by all who 
have not taken the trouble to give close attention 
to 170 rather prejudiced pages. The Report yields 
no evidence of practical knowledge of small hold- 
ing conditions from the inside, is the result 
of one years’ work, a part of it abroad, relies 
largely on questionnaires and ignores both what 
Mr. C.S. Orwin has referred to as spiritual values 
and the fact that small-holders have to pay not 
only a considerable rent, but a further sum to 
extinguish the cost of equipment. Redemption is 
spread over a period that may be as low as thirty- 
five years. In any event the investigation by Mr. 
Kitchin is incomplete, though there is no specific 
criticism implied in this statement. He did a full 
vear’s work in the light of his convictions; had 
there been nine more investigators bringing an 
equal industry and, for choice, a wider vision to 
the task, we might have had a complete picture 
instead of a sketch. 


Ubiquitous Urbanisation 

There would have been no reason to attach a 
great importance to this Report had it not been 
hailed by an urban press that lacks land-conscious- 
ness as a document of which the authority could 
not be impugned. It is, indeed, possible to 
find grave faults in the case presented, but this 
is neither the time nor the place for their discussion. 
His conclusions leave us face to face with nearly 
three million people in receipt of dole or relief, 
with a solemn warning by the Unemployment 
Insurance Statutory Committee which issued a 
Report in the autumn of the vear declaring that 
after 1956, unemployment will increase for several 
years. At the same time we know that there are 
in this country six million acres that were under 
the plough so late as 1870 and are now taken 
either for grass or for the extensions of cities and 
suburbs, parks, gardens, aerodromes and_ other 
public utility services. The progress of urbanisa- 
tion has been extraordinarily rapid; only a year 
ago one had a vision of an industrialised Britain 
in which ribbons of villas would stretch from 
Lands End to John 0’ Groats. 


It is in this season of our unease that Professor 
R. G. Stapledon, known to a comparatively small 
circle at home and abroad as the world’s greatest 
authority on grass land cultivation, has broken a 
silence that he maintains so steadfastly in the wilds 
of Cardiganshire and has joined the ranks of 
Cabot, Vespucci and Christopher Columbus. He 
has done better than any of them, for they dis- 
covered far off lands and he has been able to point 
to something in the neighbourhood of fifteen 


million acres in England, Scotland and 
Wales, hill-land lying under the 1,500 feet 
level and now capable of cultivation — one 
may not say reclamation, for since these 
islands were islands, those heights have never 
known the plough. They could not receive it 
to-day but for the invention of the caterpillar 
tractor which can travel unfatigued where horses 
could not venture. 


For years Professor Stapledon has been breed- 
ing grasses that will flourish on the high hills and 
will vield winter grazing. There were two major 
problems before him; the first was to secure the 
right strain, the second was to find the means of 
planting hill-sides that are readily accessible to 
sheep but not to horses. For long years past it 
has been one of my pleasant summer diversions to 
seek the hills beyond Aberystwyth and metaphori- 
cally to sit awhile at the feet of the great expert 
whose modesty is almost as great as his know- 
ledge. He has worked in silence, perfecting his 
method, raising grasses in greenhouses and in 
insect-proof shelters so that there should be no 
cross pollination, planting breadths of new grasses 
for seed and, since 1933, carrying out large scale 
experiments financed by that generous supporter 
of good causes, Sir Julius Cahn. 


A Gospel of the Land 


To all of us with whom it is an article of faith 
that the long divorce between Englishmen and the 
land should be ended, to all who feel that these 
overcrowded islands should be sending out a con- 
stant stream of well-trained healthy young men 
and women to populate our vast possessions over- 
seas, Dr. Stapledon’s great book ‘* The Land ”’ 
may well become a gospel. In its pages, all well 
worth reading and re-reading, he goes beyond 
the question of what has been done and may be 
done to turn an eight figure acreage now worth 
little or nothing into profitable grazing ground. 
He gives us his vision of what these islands may 
become with land sufficiently cultivated to restore 
the long lost balance between town and country 
and the world’s work done in four long days 
leaving three for recreation and participation in 
the joy of life. 


He considers the national duty to the land and 
discusses agriculture in terms of aesthetics and 
ethics. He outlines a long term programme 
calling for State administration and resources; he 
sees the village of the future securely entrenched 
against dullness even though lying in a remote 
valley among hills at the back of beyond. It will 
have good roads and water supply, electric light, 
telephone, village club or institute; the world will 
talk to it through the ether; the inhabitants will 
breathe pure air and breed a race of healthy men 
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and women quick to recover the physique that the 
factory and workshop have taken. Boldly he 
demands a Land Utilisation Survey of Britain; a 
modern Domesday Book, he would charge a 
Ministry of Lands with the duty of planning for 
posterity. 
Professor Stapledon is on no terms with doubt 
or uncertainty so far as the possibilities of these 
islands are concerned. *‘ Nobody has the least 
idea of how much food this country could produce 
if the alternative were starvation,’ he states 
roundly. We have so much land available under 
the new dispensation that he can envisage a 
National Park*of anything from. 50,000 to 200,000 
acres; he would like to see it established in Wales, 
easily accessible from the great industrial centres, 
a park with villages, hostels and camping grounds. 
When the last chapter is reached he is struck by 
his own presumption, but remains unrepentant; 


we should,’’ he declares defiantly, *‘ produce 
all the food we can within our own shores ’’ and 
he wants authority to see that the land is not put 
to improper purposes, even though he is a firm 
believer in private ownership and is offended by 
even the suggestion of land nationalisation. What 
he wants most is apparently that Great Britain 
should enter once more into its proper place in our 
lives, that authority should look upon it as our 
greatest national asset. Then it would be swept 
and garnished, in plain terms, drained, cleaned 
and relimed. Its pastures would be renovated, 
temporary leys would replace permanent grass, 
there would be cattle upon a thousand hills. Every 
citizen would know that he too has his place in the 
sun, that the beauty of these islands is part of 
an inalienable heritage, and that it is his bounden 
duty to do all that lies within him to preserve and 
hand it down unspoilt. 


Wild-Fowling 


By Fish-Hawk 


F course I’d been wild fowling before—on my 

feet—but here in Essex that sort of thing 

isn’t done; for one thing the mud is too 

deep to walk far in, and then there’s always the 

sporting chance of being cut off by the tide—so all 
good Essex fowlers go in punts. 

Now there are punts and punts—the Essex 
variety is about 10 ft. long, 2 ft. wide and draws 
about one inch of water fully loaded. Ours on the 
other hand was about 15 ft. long, 3 ft. wide and 
drew even less water than that ! 

Having deposited our gun—lunch—oilskins in 
the bottom, my wife and I set out, she sitting in 
the stern, myself at the oars. The first thing | 
noticed was that the oars were not a pair—one was 
at least two sizes bigger than its partner. Another 
little point was that the punt would not go straight 
—one’s progress Was a series of long zig-zags, the 
zig being only limited by the mud on each side of 
the channel, 

We had been warned that the punt didn’t handle 
easy, ‘‘ she fare tew travel crablike,’’ we were 
told, ‘* but her’ll sail a treat."’ So once in open 
water it was up mast and sail. 

Now it was the fun began. I’ve never done 
much sailing, but many years at sea have given me 
some sense, and the rig (spritsail) presented no 
difficulties. The wind was moderate, the tide 
rising and away we went. 

Our punt was fitted with tin lee-boards—for the 
benetit of non-sailors, these are flaps which can be 
lowered at will on either side of the craft—the side 
on which they are lowered being always the lee 
side. These contraptions work well in a foot or 
two of water, but as we knew nothing of channels 
they soon got us into trouble as we gaily sailed 
over a mud bank. The mud was so near the sur- 
face that the tiller was forced out of the water and 
its socket, and there we were pretty well stuck for 
a Start. 

There was only one thing to do—uproot the 


mast, up lee-boards, up everything and row! And 
row I did until we once again reached deep water, 
when everything had to be set again. 

I don’t know how most punts behave, but | know 
our beauty went a sight quicker sideways than 
ever she did any other way! Almost before we 
were under way again we were aground on more 
mud! Objurgations were useless—it was row 
again, and this time | kept rowing till we reached 
a small creek in which it was our purpose to lie 
hid in the fond hopes that the local fowl would fly 
within shot. 

Wild fowl are not fools, at least they are not 
down in these parts, and nothing came along for 
two solid hours, except a few ox-birds that | slew 
a dozen of ; but curlew and duck were far too wary, 
so we decided to go sailing once again, as the tide 
was full and there was water over everything but 
the very highest parts of the saltings. Up mast, 
out rudder and we’ re off. 

We sailed up creeks and down creeks and every- 
thing went splendidly till we mistook a patch of 
flooded salting for another creek! More rowing 
until we got clear and into some channel that was 
deep enough for those thrice cursed lee-boards. 

At last it was time to go home and we set sail 
for the home creek—with a fair wind, we made 
splendid time till we were just about to round the 
point—when | spotted a duck on the water behind 
us. I’ve no idea what the record time for 
shortening sail in a punt may be. But I do know 
I was pretty near it—I simply grabbed the mast, 
sail and sprit in one armful and dumped the lot 
on my wife! Out oars and after that duck—what’s 
more we got him! At least we shot him and then 
had to pick him up. We did manage it after 
losing an oar—gallantly retrieved by the lady who 
by now had emerged from under the mast, and 
wanted to know what in the name of Mike I was 
up to. However, the dead duck placated her and 
peace was restored. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR,—One might have thought that by now those so- 
called Conservatives who voted National to keep the 
Socialists out world have learnt their lesson and that 
they were letting the Socialists in all the same. But no! 
Here again they have voted to get one of the rankest 
Socialists into a Ministry of their Government and, more, 
were ordered to do so by their leader. 


Perhaps those true Conservatives, if there really are 
any left, will note that all this has been done deliberately, 
and is contrary to all the principles of real Conservatism. 
But there again, one must now ask the question: Are 
there any real Conservatives left? Numbers of persons 
write isolated letters to the Press, and seem to think that 
that is sufficient. It is not; and unless they combine, 
again I say, in five years’ time there will be no Con- 
servative Party. E. Mouwu. 

Hollybank, Woking. 


Our Foremost Scotsman 
Your LADYSHIP,— 


I beg of you to accept my most sincere thanks for 
sending me your leaflets and welcome copy of the 
Saturday Review, all read with much interest by me. 


I gave my vote to Mr. A. D. Gibb, and hoped he would 


win. 


I could not bring myself to vote for MacDonald, whom 
I have always regarded as an uninteresting mediocrity 
and who ought now to retire into that obscurity for which 
he is so admirably adapted. 


If Simon is right in saying that MacDonald is our fore- 
most Scotsman (and he is certainly not) then may the 
Tord God help poor old Scotland! 


Again thanking you, and feeling proud we have such 
a fearless lady as yourself. 
G. I,. ANDERSON (M.A., Edin. Univsty.). 
Newburgh, Fife. 


Political Outcasts 


SIR,—The schemes concocted by prominent Conserva 
tive leaders, backed by the Central Office, to reinstate 
the renegade, MacDonald, and his ambitious and 
braggart son, are an example of the way our Prime 
Minister is destroying the unity of the Conservative 
Party. 

However much Mr. Baldwin and his Ministers may 
send congratulations, and advice to local associations 
advising them to vote for their nominees, irrespective of 
their records, the fact remains that such advice from so- 
called prominent leaders has provoked intense dissatis- 
faction amongst the rank and file. 


It was an insult to loyal Conservatives to ask them to 
secure the return of the MacDonalds, who in their crafty 
efforts to disarm suspicion in the minds of electors who 
do not remember what Ramsay did in the Great War, 
dare not attach any Party label, but style themselves 
National. But there is a better and more truthful word 
for these exploiters and that is International; for until 
Ramsay was saved by Baldwin from the wreck of his party 
in 1931, he had always been an inveterate enemy of the 
British Crown, Constitution, and Empire, and in any part 
of the world where trouble was brewing to harm British 
interests Ramsay MacDonald was active in encouraging 
the instigators. 


Why pursue this futile policy of supporting enemies 
of the Empire and ignoring the genuine loyal Conserva- 
tives, who are entitled to be in the Government and have 
much greater experience in International affairs than Mr. 
M. MacDonald, who holds his Cabinet rank owing to the 
political jobbery arranged by Mr. Baldwin ? 

B. SCHOLLITY. 

Norton, Malton, Yorks. 


The End of Conservatism 


Employers and Territorials 


SIRK,—Last Tuesday I asked my employers to allow me 
to have the forenoon to myself in order to parade with 
my Battalion, which was to line the route to pay a last 
tribute to H.M. George V. 1 was told that “ Our business 
is ships ’’—and it was not granted, in spite of the fact 
that there was practically no work to do that day. 


A Territorial soldier willingly spends much of his 
spare time in order to become efficient in the defence of 
his country, but in many cases he has the utmost diff. 
culty, or fails to get the time off for annual training and 
the very occasional special duties such as was the one | 
have mentioned. 


The Territorial Army costs the country very little. 1 
it did not exist a conscript army would be necessary, 
which would be a heavy expense. In times of peace 
many employers discourage us ; but in war they are eager 
enough for s to bear arms to keep themselves secure in 
their bomb-proof jobs. 


CORPORAL, THE LONDON ScortisH. 


Nationalisation of Mining Royalties 


SIR,—For years we have been taught that the 
Nationalisation of Coal Royalties was a Socialistic scheme, 
striking at the root of property which all Conservatives 
were united and pledged to resist. 


Now we find our so-called Conservative Prime Minister 
putting this infamous proposal in the forefront of the 
Government’s election campaign. Yet it seems that few 
realise the appalling danger of such a step and the 
implication that Mr. Baldwin intends to embark on a pro- 
gramme of full-blooded Socialism. The next thing will be 
Nationalised railways. J. M. Ronan. 

South Harrow. 


Urgent Need for Re-afforestation 


SIR,—A brief note in a recent number of the Saturday 
Review on wood-waste in the Empire should be pondered. 
It might make even “ responsible statesmen ” think— 
that is, if they do really think on matters of such im- 
portance; though I am afraid that, in a large number of 
cases, what they call “‘ thinking ” is often a mechanical 
process carried on by dead formulas. 


Afforestation and re-afforestation are, to-day, things to 
be dealt with quickly and systematically. The waste 
everywhere in forest districts is simply colossal. Do we 
really contemplate with indifference the probability of 
seeing the world go bald? Yet that is the inevitable end, 
unless we take steps to rectify the mischief. 


It is not enough to plant quick-growing trees; trees 
that will ultimately yield hard timber are equally neces- 
sary. For (mark this!) there is no known wood- 
substitute. The world is using up its reserves with a 
rapidity that is painful to contemplate. Think of the 
forests that are cut down, year by year, to provide wood. 
pulp for making paper on which our news-sheets are to 
be printed ! 


I have suggested before, and I shall suggest again, that 
England’s reserves of hard timber ought to be replenished 
by the planting of tens of thousands of oak-trees. li 
everybody owning land—whether individuals or public 
bodies—would set about doing this, and not put off the 
day of reckoning till too late, it would be a blessing. 
If the League of Nations, instead of meddling with 
political questions (and frequently in so doing turning 
itself into the League of Hallucinations) would turn its 
attention to afforestation, we might yet live to bless its 
activities. E. H. BLAKENEY. 

Winchester. 


[While agreeing in principle, we would point out that 
wood pulp for paper is made from soft wood.—Ep.] 
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SIR,—The startling developments in the North have 
roved that once again Lady Houston has proved herself 
a champion of the ex-Service man. I (and I aim sure 
thousands of others) only hope that her ladyship will 
stil insist on an enquiry, not only into the Legion’s 
affairs, but into the administration of all ex-Service 
funds. 

It is well known in Scotland that the same clique that 
ran the Legion have control over these enormous sums, 
so that, in view of recent happenings, the sooner an 
enquiry is held the better. Further, the myth that the 
Earl Haig Fund (in particular) is ‘‘ quite apart” from 
the Legion in Scotland should be exploded once and for 
all. LONDON Scor. 


The Pinnington Case 


SIR,—The sudden resignation of two more leading 
officials of the Legion in Scotland and the termination in 
December last of the Journal contract (whose grossly 
unfair terms were some time ago exposed in the Saturday 
Review) have confirmed the view that there was much 
more in what is now generally known as “‘ The Pinning- 
ton Case’ than the National Council cared to admit. 


Obviously there is something very far wrong, and the 
Executive have done grievous harm to ex-Service men 
by trying to hush matters up. Perhaps that body will 
now hold the inquiry for which the late editor has so long 
agitated. 


Meanwhile, the Saturday Review deserves the grateful 
thanks of every ex-Service man both in England and 
Scotland for the efforts it has made to see justice done. 

Renfrew. Scor. 


Hold the Legion Inquiry 

SIR,—As there is now news of a-new committee being 
formed in Scotland to investigate the Legion complaints, 
I hope your esteemed journal will once again lend its 
powerful support to those who are still fighting to have 
the air cleared and the Legion restored to the place of 
honour it once held in the Country. 

Apologising for the trouble. 

Glasgow, S.2. 


1914-1918.”’ 


Legion Irregularities 

SIR,—Might I ask if the cancellation of the Journal 
agreements and the recent resignation of Legion office- 
bearers have any connection with the agitation for a court 
of inquiry which was carried on in the columns of the 
Saturday Review some time ago? 

However this may be, it cannot be too widely known 
that there is a growing number of true friends of the 
Legion who are determined not to rest until a full and 
impartial inquiry has been held into the whole question 
of Legion irregularities. It reflects little credit on the 
whole administration that there should have been so 
desperate an attempt made to defeat the ends of justice. 

“ Scots GREy.”’ 


Glasgow. 


Why These Resignations ? 

SIR,—Some time ago you published an article dealing 
with the affairs of the Legion in Scotland and the contract 
for printing the Scottish Legion Journal. This article 
drew a good deal of correspondence. 

It is, therefore, of interest to note that the Scots Press 
have just announced the resignation of Colonel Mathers 
and Colonel Blair, General Secretary and Hon. Treasurer 
respectively of the Scottish Legion, ‘‘ through ill-health.” 

The contract for printing the Journal terminated in 
December last. 

It would be of still further interest to learn whether 
the late officials in question have also severed their con- 
nection with the Earl Haig and other ex-Service Funds, 
‘pecially in view of the contention made in the past by 


The Scottish Legion Scandal 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Headquarters authorities in Scotland that the Legion is 
quite separate and distinct from the Poppy Fund. 


Perhaps some of your Scottish readers could enlighten 


us on this point? Ex-LEGIONARY. 
London, W.1. 


Misleading Propaganda in Malta 
DEAR MADAM, 

I came across a ‘‘ paper” which is doing missionary 
work in these muddled days of ours. I mean your paper 
—the Saturday Review. Similar papers read in Malta 
will be the only means to save the situation. Malta 
seems to become the “ fighting-apple ”’ between the 
British and the would-be Italian Empires. 

The authorities understand this, but they are solving 
the problem the wrong way. They tolerate, not to say 
induce, the principal papers—Malta Chronicle, Malta 
Times, Berka, etc.—to deceive cunningly the people, by 
printing all the falsehoods they can invent to degrade 
the Italians, and this is very dangerous. 


In my opinion the loyalty of a nation depends on the 
sincerity of the Government; the sooner and the clearer 
the Truth is told to the people the better. I agree per- 
fectly with your sentiments in the ‘ S.R.,” but I have 
nothing over here to back these, my correct views. It 
is a pity I can’t afford to subscribe as a regular reader 
of your ‘‘ Strong Tower of Patriotism.” 


Please, if you can spare some old copies of the Saturday 
Review, kindly send them to me. I try to translate 
some prominent articles to my Italian and Maltese 
friends, hoping to do some sound propaganda for the 
Peace of the Empire. 


I think the present circumstances are very propitious 
for England to make friends with Italy, and the other 
neighbours as well, against the common enemies of 
Christian kingdoms—the Bolsheviks. Relatively, I am 
very confident in the courage of the new King, Edward 
the Eighth. God bless him! 

In conclusion, I myst say that I am proud to live in 
“‘ Birchircara ’’—under the protection of the British 
Empire—and on the spot where the British flag was 
hoisted for the first time in the Maltese Islands on the 
3rd Feb., 1799, by Sir Vincent Borg, Batt. Comdr. of 
B’Cara. 


CARMELO SCEBERRAS. 
Birchircara, Malta. 


Anti-Italian Falsehoods 


SIR,—To those of us who remember the political and 
Press campaign against Great Britain and her soldiers 
during the Boer War, e.g., ‘‘ methods of barbarism,” 
brutal and licentious soldiery,’? the uncorroborated 
allegations of the Abyssinian propaganda department on 
promiscuous bombing of the Red Cross should fall flat. 

The occupants of an aeroplane 6,000 or more feet up, 
under anti-aircraft fire, cannot possibly distinguish the 
Red Cross, or, if they can, they cannot tell whether it 
is genuine. 

It is not generally known by the pnblic that many 
Abyssinian business houses use the red cross on roofs 
and fly the red cross as flags in peace time as trade 
signs. They are not likely to discard the red cross in 
war time. 

When Charing Cross and Bart’s Hospitals were bombed 
in the Great War we did not squeal as the Abyssinians 
are doing; yet when an allegation, unsupported by evi- 
dence, comes from Addis Abbaba of Red Cross bombing 
it is broadcast and published, thus causing increasing and 
sentimental prejudice against all Italians. 

It would be well if some of our sentimentalists remem. 
bered that at Adowa some 1,000 to 1,500 Italian soldiers 
were taken prisoners and most of them mutilated by the 
Abyssinians and left without any surgical attention! 

“ FAIR 
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Canvassing for Convictions 
BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


N a personal to a legal publication ‘* The 
I Justice of the Peace and Local Government 
Review ’’—sounds light reading doesn’t 
it?—Mr. Hoare Belisha requested the editor to 
send a copy of one of its leading articles entitled, 
** Magistrates and Road Casualties ’’ to myself 
and others, in order that the article should get as 
much publicity as possible. 

I am only too anxious to oblige Mr. Belisha in 
this matter, and I have even taken the trouble to 
read the article in question from beginning to end. 
Since Mr. Belisha has made this request one may 
presume that he agrees with both the form and the 
substance. 

This is interesting, because it shows that the 
Minister of Transport has not vet rid himself of an 
urge to tamper with justice and attempt to influence 
the decisions of magistrates. 

I am not a Justice of the Peace myself, though 
I was once asked to be, but my father is, I should 
imagine, a pretty typical type. One thing I feel 


quite sure about his character is that he certainly 
would not make a habit of reading a newspaper 
to learn how to deal with cases on the bench. 

The article in this brightly titled publication 
urges magistrates to suspend more licences, some- 


times for penal periods, sometimes for life, and it 
attacks those magistrates who have found special 
reasons for not suspending licences in cases where 

.Suspension is normally automatic,  declarin 
roundly that in many instances no special reasons 
existed. 

This is gross impertinence to say the least of it; 
but the next sentence which practically names q 
specific person, comes very near to being con. 
tempt of court : 

‘* But sometimes the foolishness is made mani- 
fest, as where a magistrate announced, in terms, 
that he meant to reverse the position and decline 
to endorse any licence under section 5 of the 
Road Traffic Act, 1934, unless special reason were 
shown for doing so.” 

This particular magistrate seems to have an un- 
common amount of common-sense ; for if ever there 
was a foolish statute the Road Traffic Act of 1934 
is one, and that section imposing a thirty mile 
an hour limit in built up areas the most foolish 
part of it, ill-considered, loosely drawn up, and 
throwing motorists, like lambs to the wolves, to 
the panjandrums of local government. 

It may be that the editor of ‘‘ The Justice of the 
Peace and Local Government Review "’ can view 
with a fatherly eye the foibles and human weak- 
nesses of our magistracy. 

Mr. Belisha, however, is in a different case. He 
is not making up a thousand words with his tongue 
in his cheek, but is genuinely longing to tell 
magistrates what they ought to do. 
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New Books I ean 


Recommend 
BY THE LITERARY CRITIC 


T is appropriate that in the bi-centenary of 
| James Watt’s birth—he was born at 
Greenock on January 19, 1736—a_ really 
authoritative biography of this great engineer, 
craftsman and inventor should make its appearance. 
The author of this biography is Mr. H. W. 
Dickinson (‘* James Watt,’’ Cambridge University 
Press, illustrated with plates, woodcuts and 
diagrams, 10s. 6d.). He had previously collaborated 
with Mr. Rhys Jenkins in the preparation of the 
Memorial Volume issued in 1927 to commemorate 
the centenary of Watts’ death, and he has also been 


a joint author with Mr. Arthur Titley of. an 
' excellent biography of another famous engineer, 
Richard ‘Trevithick. 
| James Watt is, of course, popularly credited with 
) being the inventor of the steam engine, 
That distinction actually belongs to Newcomen. 
( What James Watt did was to effect many improve- 
, ments in the very wasteful and inefficient steam 
» engine invented by the latter. The transforma- 
tions Watt brought about in the steam engine were 
e in fact far more important than Newcomen’s 
e original invention. 
1] And Watt’s inventive faculties were not confined 


to improvements in the steam 
invented besides many useful instruments and 
mechanical contrivances. He was, in fact, as his 
biographer rightly insists, a craftsman first and 
all the time. 


engine. He 


“He was a craftsman at the outset of his career, 
craftsmanship helped him throughout his working life 
as inventor and engineer, and craftsmanship was the 
solace of his old age.”’ 


Watt had an exceedingly fertile inventive brain 
and immense powers of application, but one may 
well doubt if this carpenter’s son had the character 
to achieve unaided the commercial success that 
eventually came to him. He _ was, in_ his 
biographer’s words, ‘‘ modest, self-depreciatory, 
cautious to a degree, unenterprising, a hater of 
business and disputes.’’ It was beyond question 
his association with Boulton that was the making 
of his career. 


A Famous Admiral 


Collingwood, to whom it fell to complete the 
victory at Trafalgar, could lav no claim to the 
genius of his life-long friend Nelson. 

Several years older than Nelson he had been 
fated to play second fiddle to him ever since they 
first met in the West Indies as Lieutenants, and 
he had accepted the position without demur and 
without the slightest trace of envy. 

There was indeed nothing mean in_ this 
“representative Englishman ”’ as his fellow Tyne- 
sider and biographer Mr. Geoffrey Murray calls 
him (‘* The Life of Admiral Collingwood,”’ 
Hutchinson, with 24 illustrations, 18s.). 

He may have been rather unimaginative, unduly 
dogmatic in his judgments and slightly eccentric 
in his ideas of education for his daughters. But 


he was thoroughly English in his love of his own 
country, his fervid patriotism and his hatred of 
cruelty. 

He was also the typical seadog of his day, 
ever anxious to meet and defeat the enemy he had 
to fight. 

Courage was his outstanding quality. He 
showed it at Trafalgar, when, like Nelson, he 
declined to leave the poop or hide his rank from 
the enemy’s sharpshooters, declaring: ‘* I have 
always fought in a cocked hat and always shall.” 
He showed his courage, too, when he was dying. 
** We are on the high seas once more,”’ he was told 
and his haggard face brightened. ‘‘ Then I may 
vet live to meet the French once more,’’ he 
murmured. 


Mahomet's Character and Creed 

Professor Tor Andrae, of Upsala University, has 
made a special and sympathetic study of the life 
and teaching of the founder of the Islamic religion 
which in the world of to-day commands a far larger 
following than even Christianity. 

His latest book ‘‘ Mohammed The Man and His 
Faith *’ (translated by Theophil Menzel, Allen and 
Unwin, 8s. 6d.) sets out the main tenets of 
Mahomet’s creed with their proper background— 
the Arab customs of the time and the ancient 
monotheistic religion of the peninsula. One 
interesting feature that the Professor brings out is 
that Mohamedanism and Nestorian Christianity 
have many similarities both in ritual and in dogma. 
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He holds that it is impossible to doubt either the 
genuineness of Mahomet’s piety or the honesty of 
his belief in his religious call. But he does not 
think he is doing the Prophet of Islam an injustice 
when he concludes that his moral personality does 
not stand upon the same level with his other 
endowments; ‘‘ and indeed, not even upon the 
same level with his religious endowments.”’ 


Behind the Diplomatic Scenes 

Mr. George Slocombe has acted as the repre- 
sentative of the Fourth Estate at many interna- 
tional conferences, and his duties as news gatherer 
and descriptive writer have inevitably brought him 
into close contact with numerous persons of Euro- 
pean importance of notoriety, and sometimes, as 
the record of his experience shows (‘‘ The Tumult 
and the Shouting,’’ Heinemann, illustrated, 15s.), 
he has managed successfully to combine the func- 
tions of a diplomatic mediator with his work as a 
journalist. 

In his book he gives us intimate pen portraits of 
the men he has met, “‘ not as they may appear in 
the disparaging eye of a valet or in the roseate 
vision of a partisan, but as brutally, as vividly, as 
confused or cystal clear as an eye-witness can see 
them in the passionless terms of posterity.”’ 

He writes kindly—in some cases perhaps some 
may think, too kindly — and uncynically about 
them all, and even if his standpoint may not 
always be that of his reader, the latter can at least 
appreciate the charm and piquancy of these journal- 
istic reminiscences. 


Filming the Wild 

Mr. Frank Howard Buck has been for many 
years a very successful collector and filmer of wild 
animal life in various parts of Asia, and more par- 
ticularly Malaya and Borneo. 

His latest book, ‘* Fang and Claw,”’ written in 
collaboration with Mr. Ferrin Fraser (Jarrolds, 
illustrated, 16s.), tells among other things the story 
of the famous fight between a python and a black 
panther that was one of the principal features of 
his film Wild Cargo. 

There are many other exciting tales, not the least 
strange being that of the white woman who 
narrowly escaped being killed by Malays as a 
“* were-tiger.’’ 

The desire to secure unusual films of African big 
game induced Mr, Martin Johnson and his wife to 
abandon the ordinary foot safari for a more 
expeditious form of travel. 

Accordingly they chartered two Sikorsky 
amphibian air-planes by means of which they and 
their companions were transported over some 
60,000 miles of African jungles and swamps, stops 
being made at various points where opportunity 
offered for taking the kind of film they required. 

The book narrating their adventures is adorned 
with over a hundred remarkable photographs of 
life in the jungle. (‘‘ Over African Jungles,”’ by 
Martin Johnson, Harrap, 12s. 6d.) 


An Invaluable Reference Book 
** Benham’s Book of Quotations ”? (Ward, Lock 


& Co., 15s.) was first published in 1907 after about 
50 years’ careful preparation and research by its 


author. The success it immediately achieved was 
proof of its value as a book of constant reference. 

In the following years it underwent some editions 
and corrections and in 1924 it was completely and 
thoroughly revised, Once again it has been entirely 
re-cast, re-set and revised. Several thousands of 
additional quotations and proverbs have been jn. 
cluded, making a total of about 50,000 references 
from various sources, ancient and modern, British 
and foreign. 

The new index has clearly been the work of much 
loving labour. In it will be found an abundance of 
cross references and a thorough classification of 
subjects. 


Latest Fiction 


A really delightful book to keep one absorbedly 
entertained is Clarence Day’s ‘‘Life With Father” 
(Chatto and Windus). It is written with all the 
air of an authentic record, and certainly this New 
York father of the nineties, self-assertive, incon- 
siderate, yet withal lovably human, is very much 
alive. So, too, for that matter is shrewd, managing 
Mother, though in a subordinate réle to Father. 

A vivid and on the whole, one would imagine, 
by no means biassed picture of Germany on the 
eve of the Nazis’ rise to power is presented by 
Ernst Glaeser’s ‘‘ The Last Civilian ”’ (translated 
from the German by Gwenda David and Eric 
Mosbacher, Ivor Nicholson and Watson). 

In ‘‘ Christina’’ (Heinemann) Mr. Claude 
Houghton has built up a powerful and gripping 
tale out of a husband’s misunderstanding of the 
letters left by a beloved wife. 

William Makepeace Thackeray is the hero of 
Mr. Bechofer Roberts’ ‘‘ Bread and Butter” 
(Jarrold’s), a sympathetic and moving biography 
in the form of a novel. 

If the characters of Katherine Newborg’s ‘‘ Out 
of That Dream *’ (Heinemann) are slightly dream- 
like and unreal, the tale of the loves and jealousy 
of a few days’ voyage at sea is not without its 
definite charm. 


Crime and Adventure 


Mr. Sutherland Scott has struck out a new line 
in detective fiction by leaving the investigation of 
a murder mystery to a group of amateur sleuths, 
aided by a private detective. And his ‘‘ Murder 
Without Mourners ’’ (Stanley Paul) makes excel- 
lent reading. 

Public School murders are, one is glad to think, 
not in the least common, but Mr. F. J. Whaley 
stages two for us and a baffling mystery as to how 
they were committed in ‘‘ Reduction of Staff 


(Skeffington). He, too, leaves the unravelling of | 


the mystery to an amateur investigator. 

‘“ The Saint,’’ Mr. Leslie Charteris’ engaging 
criminal hero, makes his reapperance in another 
thrilling set of adventures in ‘‘ Saint Overboard 
(Hodder and Stoughton). 


Two other crime stories I have enjoyed reading 
are the American tale ‘‘ Death is a Tory,” by 
Keats Patrick (Melrose) and ‘‘ Appointment with 
the Hangman,” by T. C. H. Jacobs (Stanley 
Paul), 
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“SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 
BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 


Hotel. 2. Pens., 4 to gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, Dumbartonshire.—Albert 
A Hotel. 10; . 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., éd,  Din., 38. 6d. Fishing, Loch 


Lomond. 


VIEMORE, 
A Hotel. Bed., 100; Pens., 5 


gus. to 10 gus. Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 
YLESBURY. — Bull’s 


Market Square. 
Pens., 4 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens. .. 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shgoting fishing. 


Bed., Rec., 
£2/7/6. 


ELFAST—Kensington Hotel, Bed., 76; 


Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 
LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 


Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel.  Bed., Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, ‘oo. bathing. 


Crown Hotel. Pens., ns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 14 miles. Yachting, fishing 


RACKNELL, Berkshire. en Hotel 
Bed., 7; Rec., 2. Pens. to 4 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Goi, riding. 
RIGHTON, Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5; Pens., from 44 gns. 
W.E. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4.6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 
Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., d to 

W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
ing, riding, bunting. 


Hotel. Bed., 35; 


W.E., 2 gns. La “3/6; Din.. 6/6. 
fishing, racing. 

ALLANDER, — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., Pens., fr. 


6 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Got, fishing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, 
Pembroke College. Pens., 34 to 5 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 miles: 

boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Park 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., Ww. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst.), se" “Golf. 


LOVELLY.—New Inn, High Street.— 
ed., 30; 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
/ clochey. Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6: 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


ote Rec., ens., 
cs. 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.— The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £65 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


CORNWALL—Sea View, 
9. Annexe 5. Pens., from 34 
ms. W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. oun of Devon). 

Lion Hotel. Pens., ns., W.E., 12/6 
tr day. Golf, 3 _— ishing, riding, 
unting, tennis. 


UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 


—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 
Ree., 6. Pens., 5 gne. W.E., £2 
3/6: Din., 6/-. ting. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gus. to 8 gns. Galt 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


The 


\LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 
26 Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; Rec., 6. 
Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. 
Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 
110. | Pens., 6 gns.; .. 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Goll, 1/- per round. 


MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 
Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Re+.. 3. 

Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E.. 15/- to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, nn Lothian. — Bisset’s 
Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 
5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf. swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, . Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Bed., Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E. 25/-. Geit. tennis, bowls. 
Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
26; 4. Pens., 5 gns.; W.E.. 
35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


ERNE BAY—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
Bed., 27; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon.—Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gns. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 

d., 60; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. W.E:, 13/6 
pet day. Tennis, golf, fishing, boating. 
athing. 


| .—Argyll Arms Hotel. __Bed., 
Pens., 6 gns. E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


” ESWICK, English Lakes—The Keswick 

Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 5. Pens., 

5 gns.; 6 gns. season. W.E., fr. 15/- per day. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


” IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


LANGOLLEN—Grapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Wales.— 

Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 4. 

Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 15/-. W.E., 
30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


OCH AWE, Argyll.—Loch Awe Hotel. 

"Phone : Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens, 8.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 24 to 3 gna. 


GORE Hotel, 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
Bed., 36; Rec and cocktail bar. Pens.. 
from 3} gns. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 66/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T. : Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 2, Lan- 
caster wy W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 6. Pens.. 
3} gns. to 4} gns. Table tennis. 

SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 Bedrooms, h. and c. water. Room, bath. 
breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin's Street. 
Leicester Square 2. » 100 ens., 
from 4} gns. W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6: 
Din., 4/6. 


Beda Morayshire. — Stotfield 

eee 0; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 
to £6 1 Wi. 36/- to 45/-. Golf, fish- 
ing, 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 
W.E.. 26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 

5/6. Golf, “hunting, fi fishing, tennis, dancing. 


N ORTEHOE, N. — Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed., Pems.. 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE — Central-Ex- 
Hotel, Street. Bed.. 70: 
Pens., W.E 36/-. Golf, 

‘bathing. 


OFTERRURE HALL Hotel.—Bed., 44: 
Rec., 3; Pens., from 5 gns. W.E.. from 
45/-. 6 bard courte. Golf on estate, fishing 


EWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
i Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed.. 17: Rec.. 

Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing. 
bowling, tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventor, 1.0.W.—Niton 

IN Undercliff Hotel. Bed..17: Rec., 4: 

ens., from 5 gns. W.E.. from £2 5/-. 
Golf, bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. 5 Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £1 per day. 
Lun., 4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson,”” Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON.—Radcliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens.. 

from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bes. 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E 
from 24//-; Lun., 3/6: Tea, 1/6; Din.. 
Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 
Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens.. 3} gns. 

.E., 30/-; Lun., 2/ 6; Din.. 3/6. Tennis. 
fishing, boating, horse- riding. 


PLYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 
Portpatrick Hotel. ed., 65 Pens., 
from, £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing. 
ennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel. —England’ s historic, exquisite. 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Maries 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens.. £4 7/6. W.E.. 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

Rec., 5. _Pens.. 34 gns.; W.E., 37/6: 

Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing. 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to- date. . & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399 


ALOP. — Fema Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., Rec., 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. Gut Forderminster . 


CARBOROUGH, bg —Castle Hotel. 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls. bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
ed., 56; Rec., 5. Din., 6/- ‘Golf, bowls. 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 
Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 ans. 
W.E., inclusive 3 days. 
golf. 


OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32: Rec., 7: Pens.. 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel guests. 
Fishing,-shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 

Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 16: 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-, Lun., 2/-, ‘Din.: 
3/6, Sup., acc. to requirements. Dn., 
golf, tennis. 


Bathing, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 

Ho = "Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed.. 

14; Rec. Bed and breakfast, 88. 6d.. 
double, its. Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck's 

Head Hotel. Hanover Street. Bed., 18: 

Pens., £3 10/-. W. .E., 12/6 per day. Golf. 
tennis, fishing. swimming. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


EWKESBURY, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 

Hotel. Bed., 45: Rec., 2. Pens. from 

5 to 6} gns. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing. 
boating. bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3... Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


PALM Hotel. Sea Front. Bed.. 
65; Rec., Pens.. from 5 to 7 gns.; winter. 
4 gns. we E. .. fr. 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls 
yachting, fishing. 


YNDRUM, ag — Royal Hotel. 

0: Rec., from 5 gns. 

Lun., 3/6: Tea, 1/8: : Sup.. 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing. shooting. 
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IRGINIA Surrey. — Glenridge 

Hotel. Bed., 18; Rec., 3 and bar. Pens.. 
£4 15/6. W.E., ri 17/6. Golf, Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, 5/-. 


ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English 
comiort and attention. 


— Lord Leycester Hotel. 
sed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., .rom 44 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, ik miles. ‘Tennis. 


Vy INDERMERE. — Rigg’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
£2 8/6. Goli, 3/6 daily. 
— Royal Hotel, Marine 
Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., irom £3/12/6. 


E., 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Gok, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best_part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. 1st Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 11°, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea. Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Neicor: 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Jic t=}, 
Koyal York Crescent, Cliiton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, Cornwall.—The Balconies Pri- 

vate Hotel Lowns view.—Pens., from 
2 gns.- Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, 
tennis. 


URNTISLAND,  Fifeshire.—Kingswoo | 
Hotel, Bed. ‘10; Rec. 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-. Golf, bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye ide 

4 xnoaney, Littie Baddow; Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 
fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit the Bays 
4 nill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Cential 
for Cotswoid Tours and ail amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 


i egy Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6; 
1 15/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. Golt, 
polo 


S. Devon.—Sea View Futel, 
. Cuisine, every comtort. Write for 
‘tariff. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 

4 Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 15. 

Fens., irom 3 gns.; W.K. irom 10/6 per day. 
Gol, tennis. inter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 

Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 
Goli, 2/6 Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, 8. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, iacing 
lbalmouth Bay. Lilustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 


re PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road. 
Bed., 58; Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat. 25/-. Tennis, golf. 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 
dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. =: 
40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset. Wim 
borne Road. Bed., 11; Rec Pens. 
3 gns. to 4 gns.; W.E., ‘Bie daily. 
Golf, 4/- per day; (5/- "Aug. Sept.) 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire 
Hotel. Est. 34 
eat. No extras. Tel. 


THE ORANGE seni PRIVATE 
ee 8, Castle Hill Avenue. Bed., 13; 
Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., from 2/-. 

Goll, bowls, tennis, skating, croquet. 


House 
. light. Central 


Stations. Accom 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield 
vate Hotel. Bed., 15. _Pens.. 3 to 4 
gns. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 

Golf, 3 3 mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel, 
Farncombe. Pens., 3 gns. Golt, fishing. 
boating, tennis. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatca 
—a Country House Hotel. -&C. 
*Phone 596. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. 
tion on the front. 
phone: 761, 762 


Gas fires in bedrooms. 


Best posi- 
120 rooms. Tele- 


EREFORD. — The 
Broad Street. Bed., 
W.4#., from 25/-. 
tennis. 


Hotel, 
Pens., 3 gns. 
Salmon boating, 
Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
8u bediooms. Every moaern comiort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


THE OSBORNE PRIVATE Hotel. 
wilger Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 24 to 4} gns. 
, 12/- per day. Golf, bowls. 


DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. 
Cent. llu bed. all with H. & C 
lounges. Lancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel. Promenade, facing 
sea. Well known. Lift. Bailroom. Pens.. 
3} to 5 gns. Write ior Tariti. 


TEL, CULDUTHEL ROA Tel 

693. Every comiort. 

vision oi: the 


Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton Private 

hotel, Binswood Avenue. ed., 13; 

hec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Gol: half 
mile away. ‘Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Hotel. Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens., 3} 
to 44 gns. 12,6 to 13/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis, biiliards. 


Sea front. 
large 


Under Baas super- 
Proprietress. Mrs. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


INCOLN—Grand Hotel, St. Mary Street. 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. — Ardshealach 

Hotel, Acharacle. Bed., 8; Rec., 2. 

bens., 4 gns.; W.K., £1 10/-; Lun., 3/6; 
bin., 4/-. G. Goli, fishing, bathing. 


ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 2i, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; hec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Lin., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardens, Cromweil Road, W.8. Kec., 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel, West- 
minster, $.W.1. _’Phone: Vic. us67 and 
Quus. Bed., 2u0; Rec., 2. S., 15s. D., 27s. 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, 
Row, W.U.1, near_ British "Museu 260 
Rooms. Bath and Table 
Breakiast, 8s. 6d. 


CORA Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.l. Near Euston and King’s Cross 
230 Guests; Room, bath, 
and Table d’Hote breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. Bed., 270; 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- per 
day. Social Club. Squash ‘rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, W.11. Bed. 
ec., 8. Pens., 2} to 3} gns. 
Tennis. 


N.W.1 8126. ens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/-; ‘hea, Ves Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR HOTEL, 32, We:tbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.2. Be 5; Rec., 7. Pens., 
from 3} gns. single; from 5 _gns. double. 
Garden. Billiards. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL _ Hotel, go/2. 
ae Gardens Square, W.2. Bay 
1-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. 

d., 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E., 
from’ 30/-. Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Ballroom. ‘Tennis Courts. 


Garden. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palac 
Kensington, W.8. Bed 80; © Gate, 
from 3} gns.; W.E., 3. Peng, 


RAYMOND’S Ri 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, "Bea 
kec., 3. Pens., irom 2 gns. io £2/12/ 6. 


STANLEY HOUSE Hotel, gt, 
Crescent, Kensington P Anley 
‘Phone: Purk 1i6s, Bond, 
Pens., fr. 24 gns., 4 gns. double, Tes 
SOMERS PAYING GUEST 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3 
0242. Bed., 10; Rec., 1. en. fr. 3 
Tennis. 


STRATHALLAN Hotel, 
Gardens, S.W.5. Bed., 30 
gns. single, 5 gns. double. 


Billiards, 
WEST Hot 
Row, W.C T.: Mus. 40 
Rec., 5. 4 gns.; 2/6; Din., 3/6 
Hotel, lleg 
gns. Din., ‘3/6. Golf, 216 be 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet, 


YNTON, N. Devon.—Wat 

Private Hotel, Bed., 16. Howe 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Golf, 2 miles. Putting 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated, 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon— Hillside Pri 

Cottage Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec. 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; W.E., 25/-, Lun., 6: 
Tea, 1/6; bin. 4/6. Golf, riding, tennis, 
drag houn 


Pens., 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
—_ Osborne Road. . Jesmond 906, 
» 36; Rec., 3. Single frm. 7/6, Garden, 


OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road. 


= > Rec., 3.  Pens., £2 12/6; W.E. 
£1 7/6. Golf, bowls, 
billiards. 


XFORD.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 


3. gns.; W.E., £ 
Lun., 2/-; Din.. 3/-. 1 1716 


Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviére 
Hotel. Near sea; golf. H. & C. water 
in all rooms. 


tennis, 


Recommended A.A. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Riviera Private 
Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliif. Bed., 37; 
Kec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 
HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 
Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 
to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, i. per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, 10.W. — Hotel, 

Keats Green. Bed., kec., 3. Pens., 
fiom 34 gns. to 6 gns.; we E, 12/- to 15/- per 
day. olf, 2 miles. ‘Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; Rec.. 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


rag Glos. — Prospect House Hotel, 
Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens. 
3 to 3} gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 


Golf, riding. 


ENBY, Pem. Hotel. 
Rec., 3. __ Pens., to 5 gns.; W. 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, fishing, bathing. 


ORQUAY. geo Court Hotel, Abbey 
hhoad.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3._ Pens., 3 gus. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road. 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens. 2% 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23, Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 gns. 
W.E. from 9/- per dav. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
3. Lun., hot, 3/6; 4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 

SERVICE BUREAU brings —— 
Address, Sentinel House, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1. 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


The Empire Air Mail 
Hitch 


From an Australian Correspondent 


BRITISH experts, since the shock 
of Australia’s rejection of the 
Imperial air mail proposals, have 
been occupied in an effort to deter- 
mine how far the ambitious pro- 
gramme to link the Empire with a 
yast fleet of great landplanes and 
flying-boats may be continued with 
one great Dominion standing out. 

The hope that Australia may ulti- 
mately reverse her decisions—which 
were against a flat rate of postage 
enabling all first-class Empire mails 
to be sent by air, and the use of 
flying-boats round the Queensland 
coast to Sydney, with the main con- 
trol from London—seems fairly 
general in British Government 
quarters. 

But, meanwhile, the Australian 
attitude has checked the proposal to 
connect Sydney and New Zealand by 
the flying-boats of Imperial Airways. 

This is a first link towards the 
British spanning of the Pacific Ocean 
to Canada. 

British concern at the Australian 
decision is, therefore, based probably 
more upon its relation to trans- 
Tasman and trans-Pacific enterprises 
than to the Australian service alone. 

New Zealand having accepted the 
principle of the British Government’s 
scheme, she must depend largely 
upon Australian co-operation for its 
fulfilment. 

The danger of New Zealand being 
deprived of its benefits through the 
objections of Canberra formed the 
subject of an interview between Lord 
Swinton, the Air Minister, and Sir 
James Parr, the High Commissioner 
for New Zealand in London. 

Believing the proposals outlined by 

Sir Philip Sassoon in the House of 
Commons in December, 1934, to 
represent the greatest single contri- 
bution to commercial development in 
the history of aviation, the British 
Government will use its utmost in- 
fluence to secure the only important 
share of Dominion co-operation so 
far withheld. 
_In its anxiety to maintain the 
integrity of the Sassoon scheme and 
the benefits it will bring to the busi- 
ness and personal links of the 
Empire, the British Government is, | 
understand, prepared to go to great 
lengths in the shouldering of heavier 
financial responsibility for the scheme 
than originally was contemplated. 

The possibility of the Government, 
through Imperial Airways, its 
“chosen instrument,” running an in- 
dependent service from Singapore to 
Sydney—a section now indirectly 
controlled and subsidised by the 
Australian Governmert—is freely 
discussed in aviation circles. 

It is pointed out that, irrespective 

the charge for letters from 


Australia to England made by the 
Australian Post Office—now Is. 6d. a 
half-ounce—Major Tryon is com- 
petent to undertake the carriage of 
air mails to Australia and New Zea- 
land at 114d. a half-ounce. 

Apart from the absurdity of mails 
costing twelve times as much home- 
ward as outward, and of two services 
crossing more or less the same terri- 
tory, this would produce other 
economic fantasies. 

Whether these suggestions have 
serious backing or are meant only to 
show the path to which Australia’s 
deliberate isolation from the scheme 
is leading cannot at this stage be 
determined. 

They do, however, indicate that 
Whitehall is nowadays taking a large 
scale view of civil flying. 


New Zealand's Dark 


Horse 
By G. Delap Stevenson 


S° far the New Zealand Government 
has been something of a 
mysterious dark horse. 

Soon, however, we shall be able to 
judge it properly on its form, for 
Parliament meets this month and real 
intentions will have to be dis- 
entangled from pious hopes. 

During its pre-Parliamentary exist- 
ence the Cabinet has been holding the 
balance between stability and revolu- 
tionary reform. 

Quite early on there were some 
rather alarming statements by 
Ministers about credit existing for 
the convenience of the people, the 
inference being that drastic changes 
in the credit system might be 
attempted. 

Nothing further, however, has 
happened. There has been no im- 
portant threat of default, and busi- 
ness men evidently do not take the 
matter seriously, for New Zealand 
credit in England is as good as under 
the old Government. 

The Cabinet then talked about the 
exchange, saying that they intended 
to lessen the disparity between the 
New Zealand £ and sterling. 

This would cause great opposition 
among the farmers, who count on 
cheap currency to help export, and 
the Government qualified their state- 
ment by saying that any change 
would be gradual. 

Then there was the question of a 
guaranteed price for farm products. 
It has been promised, but the details 
remain vague. 

One definitely extravagant act was 
the payment of £100,000 to the un- 
employed as a kind of Christmas 
box, and there is the promise that 
they shall be given work at ful! 
wages by the Government. 

Both these things have a Socialist 
flavour, but the most purely Socialist 
experiment of all is being tried out 
by the Cabinet on Itself. 


The idea is that there should be a 
share-out of Ministers’ salaries with 
the ordinary members of the party in 
the House, and that in return these 
members should work in with the 
Cabinet and take a bigger part in the 
government of the country. 

It is difficult to see exactly what 
this will mean. Probably it is 
intended to have more consultation 
between Ministers and their fol- 
lowers, while a number of men will 
be promoted to hold semi-Cabinet 
rank. 

There are reasons, besides Socialist 
dogma, which may have led to the 
proposal. 

The Labour Party is new to power, 
so that the Cabinet has not the out- 
standing seniority over other party 
members which is found in older 
Governments. 

The leaders will therefore be glad 
to draw on all the knowledge at their 
disposal, and this will be in line with 
equalitarian feeling in the party. 

Incidently, the move may help to 
sooth some disappointed ambitions, 
and the sharing of salaries should 
create an impression of stern sim- 
plicity in high places which is always 
gratifying to taxpayers! 

Whatever it subsequently does, the 
new Government is taking over at a 
favourable moment. 

New Zealand products are getting 
better prices. The number of unem- 
ployed has fallen by about 20,000 in 
the last few months, while the levy 
on wages to help support them is now 
&d. instead of a shilling in the 
pound. 

The Minister of Finance says there 
is every prospect of a balanced budget 
next March. 

These things are due to world con- 
ditions rather than any special action 
by New Zealand, but they give the 
new Government a splendid chance if 
only it can act with discretion. 


White and Black in 
Africa 


Is a great clash between black and 
white in Africa inevitable ? 


Many see a deep antagonism be- 
tween them as one of the forces of 
nature and believe that some day 
there must be a primeval struggle to 
the death. 


Everyone, however, does not think 
on these lines. 


In South Africa the Dominion 
party has put forward the almost 
startling proposition that the 
interests of blacks and whites are 
really identical, since both stand to 
benefit by the general welfare of the 
country. 

The occasion of this statement was 
a recent party congress at which the 
new native bills of the Government, 
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and especially the taking of the vote 
from the Cape natives, were 
vigorously criticised. 

It was explained that a native of 
the Cape was very proud when he 
qualified for a vote, and it was main- 
tained that he did not misuse’ it. 

Without going into the general 
policy of the party on native or 
other questions, all of which are 
subordinate to its main object of 
acting as a watch-dog for the British 
connection, these pronouncements 
about the natives open some inter- 
esting trains of thought. 

Rhodes’ idea was that anyone who 
lived up to a certain standard of 
civilisation, whether black or white, 
should have the rights of a citizen. 

The French, who have large 
African possessions, seem at any 
rate partially to have adopted this 
theory. 

Aristocracy will perhaps be found 
to be the way of salvation in the 
colour question. 

The democratic principle which 
insists on equality leads to a hope- 
less dilemma, but the acceptance of 
an aristocratic principle for the 
differentiation of quality from quan- 
tity, of separating the sheep from the 
goats among the natives, on the lines 
of family tradition, not mere 
examination passing, might lead to a 
natural arrangement of mixed 
populations, and to better feeling 
between black and white. 

It is, of course, already a working 
system in the African territories 
where large native populations live 
under indirect rule. 


He Asked for Castor Oil 


Schoolchildren in Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, are to learn Portuguese. 

The arrangement is being made at 
the Government High School, in 
view of the town’s proximity to 
Portuguese East Africa. 

In approving of this scheme a 
Rhodesian settler, writing to the 
local newspaper, recounts a recent 
experience. He was in a lonely part 
of the veld when he was taken ill 
with symptoms that indicated the 
urgent need for castor oil. He there- 
fore wrote a note in English and also 
in what he fervently hoped was 
French, and instructed his native 
“boy ” to take it to a Portuguese 
official some twenty miles away. To 
make quite sure, he verbally repeated 
his request in Chizezuru, which was 
the language of the messenger. In 
due course the native returned with 
a bottle of whisky and a note in 
Portuguese which, as far as he could 
understand it, thanked the settler 
for his kindly Christmas wishes. 

However, native medicine had 
meanwhile saved his life and the 
cheerful wine of Scotland made it 
again worth living. 


Voting by Colour 


WO and a half million voters will 

cast unmarked ballot papers 

into coloured boxes next month when 

Ceylon’s 
place. 


General Election takes 


The papers will not be marked, for 
the majority of the voters cannot 
read or write. Each colour of the 
ballot boxes will represent a different 
candidate and guide the electors’ 
favours. 

As party politics are non-existent, 
the voters will decide upon the per- 
sonal merits of the candidate and, of 
course, caste and religion will be in 
many cases decisive factors. 

Nomination papers have been sub- 
mitted by 126 candidates, three of 
whom are women, for the fifty elected 
seats. 

Only one candidate, Mr. H. R. 
Freeman, has been returned 
unopposed. Mr. Freeman is an 
Englishman, and his constituency 
represents the pre-Christian kingdom 
of Anunadha Puna. Among the 
natives he is known as “ King of the 
Warriors.”’ 


Stingless Bees coming 
to England 


HE stingless bee is to make an 
appearance in this country next 
week. 
A swarm is being brought specially 
from Southern Rhodesia by air. 
Known as Umgogumtshani bees— 
the literal translation of their name is 
Grandmother of the Grass ’’—they 
are very tiny and look like ants. 
Packed by the Southern Rhodesian 
Government entomologist, they are 
to be handed over to the Zoological 
authorities at Regent’s Park, who are 
to make all arrangements for their 
care and ascertain whether they can 
withstand the rigours of our climate. 


The stingless bees produce good 
quality honey, which is a favourite 
sweet of native children in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


Great Empire Congress 


in New Zealand 


ARRANGEMENTS for the Four- 

teenth Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce of the British Empire, 
to be held in Wellington, New 
Zealand, at the beginning of October, 
are announced. 


A civic welcome is to be offered to 
the delegates and those accompany- 
ing them, who will be journeying to 
New Zealand from al! parts of the 
Empire, at Wellington on October 
Ist. 

The Governor-General of New 
Zealand, the Viscount Galway, has 
provisionally promised to open the 
Congress on Friday, October 2nd, on 
which day a State Luncheon will be 
given by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment in honour of the delegates to 
the Congress. In the afternoon, the 
Viscount Elibank, President of the 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
of the British Empire, will deliver 
his Presidential Address. 

The business sessions of the Con- 
gress will be held on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 5th, 
6th and 7th, and it is anticipated the 
agenda will cover a wide range of 


subjects relating to the development 
of Empire trade and commerce. 

Viscount Elibank will preside and 
will be supported by Sir Thomas 
Wilford, the Chairman of the Councij 
of the Federation, and by Lord 
Glenravel, immediate Past-President 

On the conclusion of the Congress 
the party will leave on a tour of both 
the North and the South Islands. 
The Associated Chambers of Com. 
merce of New Zealand, with the 
co-operation of the New Zealand 
Government, are making the arrange. 
ments for the tour, which will be 
comprehensive ; in addition to visits 
to the principal towns and the 
famous scenic features of the 
Dominion, opportunities will be 
given to the overseas delegates to 
see the varied aspects of New Zealand 
life, including manufactures, dairy 
farms and sheep stations. 

The main delegation from the 
United Kingdom will leave South. 
ampton on August 26th, reaching 
Wellington, New Zealand, on 29th 
September, via Canada, Honolulu 
and the Fiji Islands. 


“The Rains were 
Normal” 
By Cleland Scott 
Nanyuki, Wenya. 
| many District Commissioners’ 
reports will appear once more 
the remark: ‘“ The rains were 
normal.” 

Seemingly a dull statement, 
especially to the people of England, 
though the last summer or two has 
given them a taste of what drought 
may mean. 

In East Africa the failure of a 
rainy season spells utter disaster 
and untold suffering to thousands of 
dumb animals and natives. 

Kenya knows only too well the 
horrors of a drought, and the relief 
over the excellence of the last ‘ big ”’ 
and ‘‘ sinall’’ rains has been great. 

The base of Mount Kenya is fully 
three hundred miles and it is over 
17,000 feet high. 

While it and its vast forest belt 
naturally receives far more rain than 
the surrounding country, the rivers 
are still abnormally low, showing 
what an incredible amount of rain is 
needed to re-stock once more the 
natural reservoirs. 

Not only do the rivers and springs 
suffer in a drought, but the water 
holes used by the nomadic tribes. 

The drying up of even half a dozen 
holes may cut down the grazing 
available by several million acres, 
and this means, of course, loss of 
food for cattle. 

What is needed is large sums of 
money spent on catchment dams for 
the stock areas, and dams and irriga- 
tion channels for the agricultural 
land. 

India provides an _ excellent 
example of what can be done in the 
way of conservation of rain, and the 
harnessing of rivers for irrigation. 
Similar schemes are badly needed in 
Kenya, and the money loaned for 
them would be equally remunerative. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Great Trek as the Turning 
Point in South African History 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


(PHOUGH it is probably one of the 

best remembered episodes in 
the history of the Empire, the Great 
Trek of 1835-1838, during which the 
frontier Boer stock-farmers moved 
out from Cape Colony into the 
interior of South Africa, is much 
misunderstood and its true causes 
overlooked. 


The trekkers were of a strongly 
marked type which had gradually 
been evolved in a hundred and eighty 
years of comparative isolation on 
the frontier where the last vestiges of 
civilisation looked out over the vast 
spaces of the African interior. 


During the days when Cape Colony 
was ruled over by the Netherlands 
East India Company, the frontier far- 
mers, who lived entirely by raising 
cattle, found the interference of the 
Company’s officials from Cape Town 
insufferable and they were always 
trying to get away from it in search 
of fresh and  unallotted grazing 
grounds. 


During the eighteenth century the 
gradual eastward movement of the 
Trek-Roers had carried them far from 
Cape Town to the banks of the Great 
Fish River and up to Graaff Reinet, 
lying immediately to the south of the 
mountain ridges beyond which lay 
the untouched interior. 


In their onward march they had 
had little difficulty with the natives, 
for the primitive Bushmen were puny 
and weak and the Hottentots were 


Sir Benjamin D’Urban, Governor of 

Cape Colony, 1834-1838, who unsuccess- 

fully tried to avert the Great Trek 
of 1836 


General view of Weenen, ‘‘ The Place of Weeping,’ where Dingaan and his 
Zulus fell on the Boer laagers and slaughtered many Trekkers, 1838 


easily thrust back or absorbed as 
labourers or herdsmen. 


But before the British occupation 
of Cape Town in 1795, the Boers had 
come into contact with much more 


-dangerous and difficult native tribes, 


and any further advance eastward 
into the grazing grounds beyond the 
Fish River, which already were 
occupied by the herds of the prolific 
Kaffir tribes, was impossible without 
fighting. 

The advance north was checked by 
the mountain barrier, and thus for 
forty years there was a” steadily 
rising pressure on the land in the 
settled parts of Cape Colony and con- 
stant petty warfare and cattle-raiding 
along the frontier. 


The frontiersmen lived a_patri- 
archal life among their herds and 
their sons lived round them with 
their families until they were grown 
to man’s estate, when it was their 
desire to move away from the 
parental control and find new lands 
on which to graze their own cattle. 


So long as free and unoccupied 
land could be had by _ those 
adventurous spirits who would move 
off into the wilds to live by their 
cattle or by their hunting among the 
wild game that at first abounded 
along the frontier, the pressure did 
not become dangerous. 


But every frontiersman regarded a 
farm of at least 6,000 acres as the 
smallest area on which he and his 
family could exist, and if he could see 
the smoke of his neighbours’ fires 
from his own porch, he felt himself 
uncomfortably crowded. 


But in the settled parts of the 
colony there was no more land to be 
had as the population grew, and the 
gradual progress of settlement had 
driven off the game or exterminated 
it, so that the produce of hunting 
could no longer replenish the 
frontiersmen’s larders. 


Then too the Boers found that they 
could not avoid the inquisitive inter- 
ference of the Central Government 
in Cape Town as they had been 
accustomed to do by trekking away 
from it, and they detested the course 
of action -pursued by the British 
military commanders on the eastern 
frontier which they had to defend 
against the menace of Kaffir invasion. 


The pressure of steam in the boiler 
rose to bursting point during the 
Governorship of Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban in the early ’thirties, and 
the final toch was added in 1832 
when the Imperial Government pro- 
posed to meet the increasing expense 


‘of the Kaffir wars by refusing to 


grant any further free land and to 
demand cash payments at auction. — 


Almost at the same moment the 
emancipation of the frontiersmen’s 
few slaves was ordered by the 
Central Government, and the com- 
pensation paid for them was below 
their market value and involved 
irritating enquiries by Government 
officials. 

The irritation of the Boers reached 
its climax in 1834-5 and Governor 
D’Urban could not quiet them. 


In 1835 the colony burst its bounds 
and very large numbers of the 
frontier farmers resolved to trek off 
into the distant interior through the 
only way of escape open to them. 


This was up over the mountains 
towards the High Veld to the north 
and so the Great Trek began. 


It was to lead to immense diffi- 
culties both for the trekkers them- 
selves, who were to suffer tragic 
losses like the attack of Dingaan and 
his Zulus at Weenen, the ‘ place of 
weeping”? in 1838, and for the 
Government who found their settlers 
escaping from all control, so that the 
Trek marks a great turning point in 
South African history. 
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French Loan Reports 


By Our City Editor 


T seems ironical that France should be negotiat- 
ing for a big loan on the London market 
when Continental comments on Britain’s 

departure from the gold standard in 1931 are borne 
in mind. In order to meet her financial require- 
ments, however, France has to raise something 
like £90,000,000 before June 1, and to do so at 
home would cost considerably more than to borrow 
in London. In December last, the greatest diffi- 
culty was experienced by the French Treasury in 
raising £26,000,000 on 5 per cent. 30-year bonds 
though the issue price was 94. The French 
Government, in other words, can only borrow on a 
5} per cent. basis from its own people at a time 
when the whole of the “ sterling area ’’ as well 
as the U.S.A. is experiencing a prolonged period 
of ‘‘ cheap money.’’ In contrast to the French 
position, it will be remembered that the last British 
Treasury Bond issue was in the form of 1 per 
cent. at 98 while a longer dated (15-year) loan has 
been made for the Railway Finance Co. at a cost 
of only 2? per cent. 


There seems something rather unsound about 
lending money to a country whose people, though 
quite well supplied with this very necessary com- 
modity, are unwilling to lend it to their own 
Government and the French Treasury, therefore, 
can hardly hope to participate in London’s lowest 
interest rates. Presumably every guard would be 
taken against any repetition of the French Rente 
experience on devaluation of the franc and the 
opportunity might also be taken to improve the 
British export position with France particularly as 
regards coal which industry has, in the past year 
or two, received little encouragement from the 
French side. 


The Prudential Bonus 

The Prudential Assurance Company announces 
bonuses for 1935 on participating policies in the 
Ordinary Branch at the same rates as those for the 
previous year, namely, 46s. per £100 assured on 
whole-life policies and 40s. per £100 assured on 
endowment policies. The bonuses are reversion- 
ary, and the rates must be gratifying to policy- 
holders. In the Industrial Branch the rate is 
slightly higher than for the previous year, being 
32s. per £100 assured on all participating policies 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland where pre- 
miums have been paid for not less than a full year. 
There are also increases in the dividends on the 
‘* A” and “‘ B”’ shares of the Company, the final 


dividend on the ‘‘ A’”’ shares being 13s. 8 3.54, 
per share, making 18s. 8 3-5d. per share for the 
year of which 18s. 3d. is derived from the Ordinary 
and Industrial Branch profits and the balance from 
the General Branch. The dividend on the “ B” 
shares from General Branch profits is Is. 9d. per 
share, the payments being tax-free and constituting 
increases of 3 4-5d. per ‘‘ A’ share and 3d. per 
** B”’ share over the rate announced last March, 
The Prudential would seem to have experienced 
yet another year of progress despite the enormous 
task involved in living up to past standards. 


Transport “C” Payment 
The interim payment of 1} per cent. on London 
Transport Board C stock caused considerable 
disappointment to holders and at 105} the stock 
is about 4 points lower than before the announce- 
ment. This payment is only at the same rate as 


' that made for the previous year when a final divi- 


dend of 24 per cent., made 4 per cent. for the 
whole year. This year the market had been going 
for at least 5 per cent. for the year, which implies 
a higher interim payment than the 1} per cent. 
now announced. But the Board point out that 
the restoration of the wage ‘‘cuts’’ and the 
increased cost of fuel have led to substantial 
increases in working expenses. The increase in 
receipts has not fully made this good, so that net 
revenue will be lower. This is a distinct blow to 
those who are ‘‘ bulls’’ of Transport ‘‘ C ”’ but 
at its present price the stock really seems dear 
enough. The disappointment failed to influence 
the Home Railway market where stocks were 
buoyant preceding the dividend decisions. 


Southern Railway Dividend 

Following the favourable rating decision, the market 
was all agog for the announcement of the Southern 
Railway dividend, and this proved fully up to expecta- 
tions, the preferred ordinary stock receiving the full 5 
per cent. for the year compared with 4 per cent. for 1934. 
The Southern’s increase in gross receipts amounted last 
year to £364,277, while net revenue was £271,962 up. In 
arriving at the latter figure, however, credit has been 
taken for a saving of £250,000 in respect of rates and 
contributions to the railway freight rebates fund. The 
balance to be carried forward is slightly lower at £225,875. 
The preferred stock moved up to 964 on the announce- 
ment and on an income basis it appears well worth the 
price. In 1932 this stock was down at one time to 134, 
so that it will be seen how rapid is the recovery in 
investment values even in the case of so large an issue 
as this where £27,500,000 of stock is outstanding. For 
those who still look to Home Rails for capital apprecia- 
tion, however, the deferred at 244 looks even more 
attractive. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £50,890,000 


Total Income exceeds £10,476,000 


EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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THEATRE NOTES 


«[’Heure du Berger” Arts Theartre 
By Edouard Bourdet 


HE Cosmopolitan Theatre is to be con- 
T gratulated on its presentation of ‘* L’Heure 


” 


du Berger ’’ in its original language at the 
Arts Theatre. There were, I think, only two 
members of the cast who were not British, but so 
yell was the play performed that one forgot this 
fact completely. There is not space here to recount 
the somewhat involved story which, it is true, had 
jittle action, but with admirable performances by 
George Cooke, Peggy Venner, Aurol Magor, 
Gabrielle Latour and John Mortimer and a very 
high standard of production by Gerald Cooper, 
one felt the evening to have been most satisfactory 
and well-spent. 


“$t, Helena” Old Vie. 
By R. C. Sheriff and Jeanne de Casalis 


say that this was the dullest play I have 
yy ever seen would be an exaggeration, but 
honesty compels me to say that it was at least in 
he first three. It takes a genius to paint a sunset 
in its true colours and to give one the impression 
that while it is gradually fading its beauty is be- 
coming more poignant each moment. Napoleon’s 
aptivity and ultimate demise were handled by Mr. 
Sheriff and Miss de Casalis without any touch of 
imagination which might have raised their story 
fom being a bare chronicle of historical minutiae 
to the dignity of a noble epitaph. Mr. Keneth 
Kent did his best with this unpromising material, 
but his Napoleon was a shadow of what it might 
have been. Mr. Ion Swinley was his usual 
plished self and dwarfed the rest of the cast with 
that beautiful voice of his. Mr. William Devlin 
is a clever young actor who is acquiring 
mannerisms and a tendency to grimace which 


font rank, a position for which, by his talents he 
is eligible. 


“The Stars Foretell” 
By Alec Coppel 


R. ALEC COPPEL, whose play was pre- 
sented on Sunday night under the auspices 
of The New Shop Window, has got hold of the 
germ of a good idea, but has failed to exploit its 
full dramatic possibilities. Robert Tallis is an 
astrologer who tries to avoid the consequences of 
inowing his own future and that of his best friend 
’s predicted in their respective horoscopes. His 
eoccupation with this dilemma leads him first 
 murdér and ultimately to hopeless insanity. In 
more experienced hands this might have made a 
gripping play, but Mr. Coppel has not, so far, 
karnt to discount the value of theatrical cliché. 


Mr. Wilfred Walter did his best to give 
lexibility to stubborn material, but he was not 
tided greatly bv the completely static performance 
f Miss Iris Baker as his wife. There was an 
amusing performance of a ‘“‘ bounder”’ by Mr. 
Kenneth Warrington and Miss Dora Gregory 


Aldwych Theatre 


my if he is not careful exclude him from the 


gave us another of her clean-cut vignettes of life 


“below stairs.” Mr. Reginald Tate, the pro- 
ducer, must learn that acting up in corners may be 
very artistic, but fails to hold the attention of an 
audience which cannot see it. 


“* Follow the Sun” Adelphi Theatre 


HIE most characteristic thing about Mr. 
Cochran is that he carries off his shows with 
an air. It was all the more surprising therefore 
to see in “‘ Follow the Sun ”’ a revue without life 
or inspiration. True there was some admirable 
décor and a good deal of dancing which, without 
being particularly brilliant, was at least capable 
and enthusiastic. The sad fact remains that this 
simply had not the hall-mark which one looks for 
in every Cochran show. In particular, the closing 
item was quite one of the weakest I have seen in 
any full-length revue. 

Mr. Ronald Jeans and Mr. John Hastings 
Turner had a very off day indeed. Not only were 
their sketches not funny, but they even lacked 
witty treatment. The broadcasting episode, for 
example, was not worth the time wasted on it. 

Miss Claire Luce worked incredibly hard and 
gave distinction to every number, dance or sketch 
in which she was concerned. Miss Irene Eisinger 
has a lovely voice and Mr. Vic. Oliver contended 
manfully with a devastating script. There were 
also some Cuban dancers, who seemed to me to 
occupy the stage for more than half the evening. 
I expect better of Mr. Cochran. 


“Storm in a Teacup”’ 
By James Bridie 


** Q\TORM in a Teacup” at the Royalty, by 
Bruno Frank, has been admirably trans- 
lated by James Bridie. The scene is set in a small 
Scottish town where the prosperous business man, 
William Thomson, is aiming at political success. 
Into his house bursts Mrs. Flanagan whose 
pet dog has been confiscated by the law owing to 
the non-payment of the dog-licence. From this 
small beginning a veritable battle ensues in which 
many of the leading citizens of Baikie are involved, 
and the mischief is helped on by Frank Burdon, 
a young journalist, who carries the controversy 
into domestic circles. 

Ivy de Voeux gives a charming performance, 
sympathetic and well-balanced as Mrs. Thomson 
who is ultimately tired out by her husband’s 
pompousness and grandiloquence. Ian McLean 
as the husband is consistently tedious and his self- 
satisfaction and bombast finally bring their own 
reward. Mrs. Flanagan provides Sara Allgood 
with a cast-iron part of which this good actress 
takes full advantage, and Roger Livesey as the 
young journalist is the deus ex machina whose 
action precipitates the final climax. CS. 


Royalty Theatre 


LEARN TO WRITE FOR THE FILMS 


. . ‘*The Richest Field in Writing’’. . . 
TUITION BY EXPERT SCENARISTS. 


Write for Free to—DEPT. 10 


Prospectus 
THE BRITSH ScHOOL OF FILM WRITING, 65, NEW BOND ST., W.1 
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CINEMA 


A Fine Austrian Picture 
BY MARK FORREST 


UDOLF FORSTER has not, I think, been 
seen here on the screen since he appeared 
with Elisabeth Bergner in that very excel- 

lent picture, Traumende Mund; and not since that 
attraction has the Academy had so good a_ pro- 
gramme to offer to the public as the one which 
opens this week in which he plays the chief part 
in Hohe Schule, a picture which has had a tre- 
mendous success abroad. 


The film is an Austrian one, directed by Mr. 
Engel, who will be remembered for his fine work 
in The Beggar’s Opera; the location is Vienna 
and the picture is an unusual one in that the music 
hall forms its background. Among the turns 
which are provided for the patrons is the act of 
Carlo Cavelli which is known as Hohe Schule, 
generally called over here Haute Ecole. Conceal- 
ing his identity behind a mask, this former cavalry 
officer puts the horses through their paces and has 
the audience, especially the women in it, at his 
feet. After fifteen years he is rash enough to 
venture back to Vienna, and no sooner does he 
arrive than the past begins to twine its fingers 
about his neck until the true story of the scandal, 
which caused him to leave the army, is finally 
laid bare with the happiest results for himself. 


There are a few moments in the middle of the 
film when the action drags a little, but they are 
forgotten when the whole is reviewed. It is rare 
to find on the screen so sincere a piece of work as 
Hohe Schule turns out to be. There is no reed- 
less exaggeration and no striving after effect. 
The mise-en-scéne is naturally contrived and the 
acting of the principals is cast in the same simple 
mould; only those who have continually watched 
Hollywood and ourselves pile Pelion on Ossa 
times without number, can appreciate what a relief 
it is to watch scenes naturally produced and per- 
formances simply achieved. 


Quiet Sincerity 


Rudolf Forster’s acting is very restrained, but 
he endows the part with such a quiet sincerity that 
there is never any question about believing in 
him and his motives, however much one may cavil 
at their quixotic nature. He is admirably -sup- 
ported by Angela Salloker, who recently played 
Joan of Arc over here, and whose attack has a 
freshness and directness unusual upon the screen. 
The comic relief, so necessary, if this kind of 
picture is not to collapse under its own weight, 
is provided by that whimsical actor, Hans Moser. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
RUDOLF FORSTER in the Great Austrian 
‘haute ecole’ mystery drama 


“HOHE SCHULE 


and the first British Opera in colour 


“ FAUST ” (A) 


BROADCASTING 


Forecast of Commission’s 


Report 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


OBODY scems to know for certain the pre 
cise nature of the recommendations which 
will be put forward by the Broadcasti 

Commission some time before the end of this year, 
The meetings of the Commission have taken place 
in secret and its deliberations have been shrouded 
in that impenetrable fog which characterises most 
of the B.B.C.’s major activities. The public has 
no idea who gave evidence before this august body 
and has therefore no means of discovering on what 
its findings are based. 

Among the fairly intelligent guesses which have 
appeared in the press there are three which appear 
to have some claim to consideration. First, that 
the B.B.C. charter will be extended in its present 
form for at least a further ten years; second, that 
it will receive a greater proportion of the licence 
money than heretofore, and third, that some 
Minister of the Crown will be answerable in 
Parliament for its conduct. A fourth and less con. 
vincing prophecy is that the board of Governors 
will be increased by two. 


Curse of Amateurism 


I had hoped, together with some thousands of 
others, that the expiration of the present charter 
would necessitate a complete overhaul of the 
B.B.C. personnel. For ten years now the B.B.C. 
has been cursed with the curse of amateurism both 
in high places and low. In every department there 
are individuals who possess no earthly qualifica- 
tions for carrying out the duties they are supposed 
to perform. How these people ever got there it 
passes the wit of man to imagine, but one is 
justified in inferring that it was by personal intro- 
duction,’ sometimes described as Influence and 
occasionally as Nepotism. As far as one can tell 
it seems inevitable that these gentlemen will be 
confirmed in their appointments and will survive 
to plague us for a further ten years. 

That the B.B.C. should receive a greater pro- 
portion of the money paid in licences is only just, 
provided that the extra money is spent on pro- 
grammes. That it will be spent in no such way | 
have ventured to predict before and the fact that 
the creation of further purely administrative posts 
has been officially announced merely serves to give 
colour to my contention. Let there be no mistake 
about it: the additional income will be absorbed 
long before it comes within measurable distance of 
the microphone. 

For the other two forecasts there is little to be 
said. The Minister of the Crown who has to 
account for the frolics of the Portland Place boys 
has my sincere sympathy, while the two extra 
nominees to the Board of Governors will have the 
pleasure of knowing that their job is a sinecure 
and that their effect on the future of British Broad- 
casting will be completely nugatory. 
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